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On the upswing, because it’s free of 
frills and fuss. Clarity makes it per- 
fect for everything from first reader 
to financial report, and the compact 
design provides economy. For attrac- 
tive brochure, address Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson Street. 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. Or your Linotype 
Agency, or your Production Engineer. 
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One blanket for all jobs... for all inks... 
Roberts & Porter's SILVER GRAY 


TRU-DOT Blanket... new in color...new in 
Pressmen everywhere say: “It’s the 


performance... new in the advantages it brings you. pressman’s blanket—the all-around 
blanket that’s good for any job with 
any ink!" 


SpoORPenRTsS & fF O RTs 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO « NEW YORK « BOSTON « BALTIMORE « CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND « DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MILWAUKEE « PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO 








JUST ARRIVED...the new, whiter, brighter, Penn /Brite Offset 
—at no increase in price! Penn/Brite Offset has always been 

outstanding for its printability. Now its whiteness, brightness, bulk, and 

formation have all been improved to give you even more sparkling reproductions. 


The result? More leading paper distributors are stocking it. More leading lithographers are using it. 
Convince yourself. Write for a swatch book and samples today. 


New York & Pennsylvania Co., 425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 











Cover 


“Why People Pick Peck” was the provoca- 
tive title of a clever mailing piece by W. T. 
Peck and Co. And it’s the title we’ve used 
to tell the interesting story of this Philadel- 
phia offset shop. Interesting—and useful— 
promotional pieces are a big reason for 
Peck’s success. See page 24. 
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.--@ COMPLETELY NEW and DIFFERENT 


approach to the science of plate making 





600 





FOR NEGATIVE OFFSET LITHOGRA 





ZINC and ALUMINUM 


PREMIUM WIPE-ON gives top performance on the best of all printing surfaces 
. @ grained plate. It out-performs and surpasses all negative pre-sensitized 
and pre-treated plates on the market today. 


PREMIUM WIPE-ON is the only process that works with consistent success on 
both zinc and aluminum plates. You re-grain and re-use your plates for greater 
economy and best results. 


REMEMBER . . . PREMIUM WIPE-ON works on ail plates grained by all 
plate grainers . . . eliminating special, pre-treated and pre-sensitized plates. 


Don’t be content with stone age methods in the space age. You owe it to your 
customers and yourself to try the all new, top economy PREMIUM WIPE-ON 
PROCESS. 


* Trademark 


write TODAY for additional information and prices 





AP CHEMICAL and SUPPLY, INC. 
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1638 N. 31ST STREET « MILWAUKEE S&S, WISCONSIN 


GRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING AND SUPPLY COMPANY, 7631 Jos. Campau, Detroit, Michigan _ 
T. K. GRAY, INCORPORATED, 1081/2 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
JOHN STARK LABORATORIES, Pear! Street; South Hadley, Mass. 

SURE DOT LITHO SUPPLY, INCORPORATED, 1636 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 12, Minos 
WENZEL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 810 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City 5, Missouri 
WESTERN LITHO PLATE & SUPPLY COMPANY, 1927 South 3rd Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
ZENITH GRAPHIC SUPPLY, 4-05 Twenty-Sixth Avenue, Long Island City 2, New York 
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You get better results with Du Pont film 


“Du Pont CRONAR* Ortho A 
is increasing our production 30%-at less cost per job” 


~Aaron Rubin, Superintendent, Shorewood 
Press, Inc., New York City, New York 


Founded ten years ago with only two workers, 
Shorewood Press now employs 84 persons. It 
is a completely equipped shop, turning out 
large numbers of negatives, positives and plates. 
Du Pont Cronar Ortho A litho film has been 
used here on process color work almost 
exclusively for the past two years. 
Superintendent Rubin says, “Because CRONAR 
Ortho A handles easily and dries so fast, our 
Operators can proceed more quickly and 
efficiently. We finish jobs 30% faster than pre- 
viously. An average assignment calling for a 
run of 5,000 can be completed in five days. 
When we used acetate-based materials, this 


REG. U.s. PAT.OFE 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 


8 











same job would take about seven days. In other 
words, where we could once handle only three 
jobs, we can now turn out four—obviously 
reducing our cost on each lot. And CRONAR 
Ortho A now costs no more than acetate-based 
litho film. 

““CRONAR Ortho A keeps its size throughout 
our various stages of processing. This guaran- 
tees in-register reproduction every time.” 

If you’re looking for a way to turn out bet- 
ter work faster... CRONAR Ortho A is the 
answer. For more information on CRONAR 
Graphic Arts films, write to: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Depart- 
ment, Wilmington 98, Delaware. In Canada: 


Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Limited, 
Toronto. 


*Du Pont’s trademark for its polyester graphic arts films. 


This advertisement was prepared exclusively by Phototypography. 
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Made by Hammermiill. Sold by 
Hammermill Agents. White and 


6 colors, 4 weights, 8 sizes. 
Weather-guarded packaging. 








. You don’t have to be five places at once when 
| you run uniform Whippet Bond on your press 


FOR MORE ATTRACTIVE PRINTING, THE NEW BLUE-WHITE 
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Look to Crescent 
For Ink Leadership 


SPECTRUM 


Crescent’s Latest Litho Ink Service 


Are you interested in having absolute controi of 
all phases of your ink requirements? Color match? 
Characteristics? Quality? Quantity? Scheduling? 


Inventory? 


Then you should be using Crescent’s Spectrum 
Ink Service for lithographers. Crescent’s Spectrum 
Service gives your pressroom custom service while it 
gives the front office the benefit of mass economies. 


Press down time is reduced. Waiting for color 
okays is practically eliminated. The required amount 
of ink is always available, without dead inventory. 
You buy in the best economic units. Even though 
you have all these advantages in Crescent Spectrum 
Service your costs are not increased — in fact they 
will probably be definitely lower. 


Interested? Send the coupon for full details — 
without obligation, of course. 


r 

[| Crescent Ink & Color Co., Inc. ML 
464 N. 5th Street, Phila. 23, Pa. ] 
I Without obligation, please send full details of Crescent Spec- : 
trum Service and how it can benefit our shop. ] 
By ERT 0G si acs <6 1p, i550: 16 908-8 ewe SCPE eA ae eee sje Maes « : 
I 

g Company . 2.02... cece ces ccc ccccecoscccsnaascocss : 
: UE erin umecnawas ae CU. ccs n nee ee NR SEDs ins % ] 
~ ! 


INK & COLOR COMPANY 


464 N. 5th St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
3901 W. Rohr Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Go. 


INKS FOR LETTERPRESS + LITHOGRAPHY « FLEXOGRAPHY + ROTOGRAVURE 
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Litho Schools 








Canado—Ryerson institute of Technology. 
School of Graphic Arts, 50 Gould St., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Chicago—Chicago Lithographic Institute, 1611 
W. Adams St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Cincinnati—Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Cleveland—Cleveland Lithographic Institute, 
Inc., 1120 Chester Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


los Angeles—Los Angeles Trade Technical 
Junior College, 1646 S. Olive St., Los An- 
geles 15, Calif. 


Minneapolis—Dunwoody Industrial _ Institute, 
818 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Nashville—Southern School of Printing, 1514 
South St., Nashville, Tenn. 


New York—New York Trade School. Litho- 
graphic Department, 312 East 67 St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Manhattan School of Printing, 72 Warren 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Oklah Oklah A & M Technical School. 
Graphic Arts Dept., Okmulgee, Okla. 





Rochester—Rochester Institute of Technology 
Dept. of Publishing & Printing, 65 Plymouth 
Ave., South Rochester 8, N. Y. 


Philadelphia — Murrell Dobbins Vocational 
School. 22nd and Lehigh, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh—Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
School of Printing Management, Pittsburgh. 


San Francisco—City College of San Francisco. 
Ocean and Phelan Aves., Graphic Arts De- 
partment. 


St. Lovis—David Ranken, Jr., School of Me- 
chanical Trades, 4431 Finney St., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. 


Vancouver—Clark College. 


West Virginio—W. Va. Institute of Technol gy- 
Montgomery, W. Va. 








Trade Directory 











Lithographic Tech. Foundation 
Wade E. Griswold, Exec. Dir. 
131 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


National Assn. of Photo-Lithographers 
Walter E. Soderstrom, Exec. V.P. 
317 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Lithographers National Association 
Oscar Whitehouse, Exec. Dir. 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


National Assn. of Litho Clubs 
Frederick Shultz, Sect. 
Buckbee Mears Co. 

Toni Building 

St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Printing Industry of America 
Bernard J. Taymans, Mgr. 
5728 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Internatl. Assn. Ptg. House Craftsmen 
P. E. Oldt, Exec. Sec’y. 
307 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati 2. 
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for the best meee. a nie 


ATLANTIC BOND is the superior, genuinely 
watermarked sulphite bond that reproduces FASTER s 
better and looks sharper and clearer. 


ATLANTIC BOND means smoother running, too, 
because it has correct bulk and rigidity. And, 
it is moisture-controlled for dimensional sta- 
bility ... assures more accurate register on 
every run...less time and effort on re-runs. 


Your Franchised EASTERN Merchant will send ELLENCE IN FINE PAPERS 
you, on request, a free packet sampling Clean 
White and six eye-appealing colors. 


ATLANTIC BOND ¢ ATLANTIC OPAQUE + ATLANTIC OFFSET « ATLANTIC COVER « ATLANTIC LEDGER 


y NAt-Ti bite on -] -Y-) 


PROOUCTS OF EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE * MANUFACTURERS OF FINE BUSINESS PAPERS AND PUROCELL® PULP > 
= MILLS AT BANGOR AND LINCOLN, MAINE * SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ATLANTA 
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Gives a man room...that’s GEVAERT! 


What is so rare as a film that gives a 
man elbowroom?...that forgives those 
all-too-human little errors in exposure 
and developing? With latitude and 
other forgiving qualities we build into 
GEVAERT film, you can just about 
forget make-overs! Gevaert filmis always 
dependable and uniform... has low hala- 
tion, low fog in forcing. ..with stout re- 
sistance to abrasion. Produces dense, 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


12 


hard dots. For QUALITY film—with 
room to spare—buy GEVAERT! 


LITHOLINE O 82p FILM—maximum 
contrast, highest sensitivity, latitude and 
resolving power. Polystyrene base for 
utmost stability. 

0 81 LITHOLINE ORTHO—0.003” thick; 
thin base for line or screen positives and 
negatives. 


O 82 LITHOLINE ORTHO — in regular 


base, same emulsion—0.006” thick. 


P 23 FILM—a fast panchromatic emul- 
sion. Long gradation, high resolving 
power, wide latitude in exposure and 
development. Ideal for color separation 
work, 


GRAPHIC P 2 PLATE—for making separa- 
tion negatives from color transparencies 
or copy. Same photographic character- 
istics as P 23 film. 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES AT 
321 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
6601 N. Lincoln Ave., Lincolnwood, Ill. (Chicago) 
6370 Santa Monica Bivd., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
9109 Sovereign Row, Dallas, Texas 
in Canada: Gevaert (Canada) Limited 
345 Adelaide St., West, Toronto 2-B, Ontario 
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ITHO WIPES 


Disposable Plate Processing Towels 









now 
packaged 


ways 


Regular, flat packed Litho Wipes . . . for 
the platemaker who prefers to use Litho 
Wipes open or bunched up. Shipments 
are made in strong, dust-free containers 
holding 8 convenient, paper-banded 
bundles of 300 towels each—a total of 


2,400 individual towels. 


Folded Litho Wipes .. . Prefolded . . . and 
double thick! “‘Folded” Litho Wipes 
arrive in neat, hand-size pads for careful, 
uniform wiping. A strong, sealed shipping 
container holds 1,200 quarter-folded 
towels, two towels per fold (600 doubles). 


Ask your lithographic supplier about 
Litho Wipes or write to Kimberly-Clark 
for free sample and folder. 


Look at all these Litho Wipes Advantages Kimberly, Clark 


Disposable Plate Processing Towels 





® Can't scratch! Litho Wipes are soft, finely creped cellulose— 
completely free of any abrasives—chemically pure. LITHO WIPES 


® Absorb alcohol instantly! And Litho Wipes wen’t “roll under” 
or leave lint traces. 





® Economical! Litho Wipes cost so little—eliminate laundry bills. Litho Wipes is a trademark of 
You’ll use a clean, fresh towel every time! Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin 
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Nouel Plate 


Dear Sir: 


We were very interested at Coates Bros. 


“Through the Glass” 


Inks to read in 
(April) an account of the Nouel plate, and 
we feel that you will probably be interested 


in accurate and up-to-date details, particu- 


larly as the plate is about to be introduced 
to the American printers. 

The plate is the invention of Monsieur 
Paul Nouel of Paris. The construction is 
mild steel, copper and chromium plated. 
Its success on the continent is phenomenal, 
over half a million plates having been man- 
ufactured. In Britain the plate is manufac- 
tured by Coates Bros. and is known as 
“Nuchrome” and here also considerable 
success has been achieved on all types of 
print from bank notes to heavy carton work, 
from fine screen four-color to web-offset. 

Apart from its low price compared with 
previous bi- and tri-metal plates, its success 
is due to really simple and certain process- 
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Seamol® and Flanol® dampener covers 


Slip tough, all-wool Flanol (undercovering) 


Pa. 





* U.S.Patent 


on your dampener rollers for premium 
resilience and water rentention. Cover it 
with sturdy, white Seamol* to insure con- 
stant, even distribution of fountain solution. 
Both are seamless, and stretch-tested to fit 
rollers snugly. Write for details and prices 
to Jomac Inc., Dept. L-1, Philadelphia 38, 


Break dampeners in and keep them clean with a Jomac Roller Cleaner 


JOMAC 








ing in the platemaking department and con- 
sistently good press performance—runs of 
1% million impressions are quite normal. 
The unique chromium surface is the key. 
It is easy to etch away from the copper, 
which has no grain so that perfect definition 
is obtained and yet the matte surface has a 
“grip” equal to normal grain. 

The bi-metal or (tri-metal) plate is 
really in the picture nowadays in the form 
of the Nouel plate and we look forward 
with keen interest to news of its progress 
in America. 

H. Howitt, 
Coates Bros. Inks, Ltd., 
London 


Likes Publicity 
Dear Sir: 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank your magazine for the splendid cover- 
age that you gave the Boston Litho Club 
this past year. 

I am also grateful to Sidney J. Paine for 
his splendid cooperation and coverage at 
all our meetings. 

As far as I’m concerned personally and 
speaking for the Boston Litho Club, this 
type of publicity does a great deal toward 
maintaining the interest of the club’s mem- 
bers and also stirring new interest. 

James Fraggos, 
President, 
Boston Litho Club 


Looking for Article 
Dear Sir: 

I am a litho printer who some years ago 
was in the fortunate position of being able 
to procure copies of your magazine MopERN 
LirHocrapuy and derived considerable ben- 
efit from your very excellent technical 
section. 

I am particularly interested to know if 


(Continued on Page 111) 





International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, 39th annual convention, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Aug. 10-13. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
annual convention, Statler Hotel, Boston, 
Sept. 10-13. 


National Metal Decorators Association, 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Oct. 6-8. 


Printing Industry of America, 72nd annual con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Dallas, Oct. 13-16. 


Lithographers National Association, 54th an- 
nual convention, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., April 19-21, 1959. 


Southern Graphic Arts Association, 38th annual 
convention and exhibit, Robert Meyer Hotel, 
Jacksonville, Fla., April 27-29, 1959. 


National Association of Litho Clubs, 14th an- 
— St. Paul, Minn., June 11-13, 
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gaps 
LITH-KEM-KO 


DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 








Litho Chemical & Supply Company maintains an ever 
be growing laboratory (in fact it has just been moved to a 
new building with double the former space). This labora- 
tory is charged with two important jobs . . . (1) develop- 
ment of new lithographic chemicals and (2) the constant 
checking of every batch of chemicals that leaves the 
Lith-Kem-Ko plant. This latter function is one big reason 
for the uniformity of Lith-Kem-Ko deep etch chemicals. 
Every chemical for the process . . . from the sensitizer 
to the protective asphaltum . . . can be used with ease 
and assurance. Laboratory control at the Lith-Kem-Ko 
plant gives you better plate making control in your 46 HARRIET PLACE 
plant. Start using Lith-Kem-Ko deep etch chemicals today. LYNBROOK, L. |., NEW YORK 
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‘““choose your weapon!” 


Next time an order of paper arrives, 
stab it—with a moisture sword. 
Test its humidity that way—the sure way. 


If it’s a West Virginia grade in its 
colorful, new outside wraps, you'll find 
that the moisture, controlled on the 
machine and maintained in the mill 
finishing room, has been sealed in. 
New improved wrapping on skids and 
rolls insures that all the paper 

is truly stabilized. 


Even the labels on these new 
wraps are designed for your convenience. 
They’re placed for best visibility 


and ease of identification. 


With you in mind, Westvaco packages 
its paper better. Saves you money in 
handling and on every press run. 


Additional direct-to-you benefits: 
superb printability in a full 

line of coated and uncoated grades 
for all printing processes. 

Priced right too. 

See the man from West Virginia. 
Write or call for more information. 


Commercial Printing Paper Sales 
New York 17 / MU 6-8400 

Chicago 1 / FR 2-7620 WEST VIRGINIA 
Philadelphia 7 / LO 8-3680 PULP AND PAPER 
San Francisco 5 / GA 1-5104 


COMPANY 


Paper Hygroscope by 
Cambridge Instrument Co., Inc. 








230 Park Avenue, New York 17 
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FLAP envelopes have advantages for you 
—in printing and in profits 


Ten years ago, we decided that there must be a better way to make White Wove 
envelopes. The result is V-rLap, an envelope superior in every way. It is made directly 
from a roll of paper at the rate of 15 envelopes every second! This is three times 
normal speed and involves only one-ninth the stock waste usual with conventional 
die-cut styles. Savings in manufacture enable us to make V-rLaP envelopes of the finest 
bright-white wove stock, with every top quality feature, plus the important “Executive 
Look”: the pointed flap and diagonal seams long associated with “top level” corre- 
spondence. 

You can offer attractive savings and make a profit with V-rLap envelopes, because 
they are easy to print. We know, because we've had the Fred W. Hoch Associates, Inc. 
test make-ready time and feed-setting time on 16 varieties of printing presses com- 
monly in use in the printing of envelopes. The results of these tests are summarized 
in the folder offered below. 

Remember — every one of your customers is a prospect for Commercial and Official 
envelopes, and you can get this business at a profit — with V-FLap. 


Here are two free booklets. One tells the fascinating story of V-FLApP. 
The other illustrates the 16 presses and gives the results of the Hoch 
tests with each. Ask your envelope supplier for free copies or write to 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Department. 


get business, and hold it, too 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
15 Divisions from Coast to Coast 
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THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY, Cloquet, Minnesota 
Mills at Cloquet and Brainerd, Minnesota 


northwest pedigreed papers 
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THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY, Cloquet, Minnesota 


SALES OFFICES Chicago 6, 20 North Wacker Drive 
Minneapolis 2, Foshay Tower 
Saint Louis 3, Shell Building 


New York 17, 420 Lexington Avenue 


70 Pound 


Lithographed upon Regular MOUNTIE OFFSET 25x38 

















‘PRINTING PAPERS 


\ : 






Northwest Ultrawhite Opaque 
Nor est Velopaque Text 
N 


Mountie Text 
Mountie Offset 


North Star Film-Coated Offset 


Northwest Bond 
Northwest Ledger 
Northwest Mimeo Bond 
Northwest Duplicator 
Northwest Index Bristol 
Northwest Post Card 
Mountie E. F. Book 
Mountie Eggshell Book 
Carlton Bond 

Carlton Mimeograph 
Carlton Ledger 

Carlton Duplicator 
North Star Writing 
Non-Fading Poster 
Map Bond 


ENVELOPE PAPERS 


Mountie 
Northwest 
Nortex White 
Nortex Buff 
Nortex Gray 
Nortex Ivory 
Carlton 


CONVERTING PAPERS 


Papeteries 
Drawing 

Adding Machine 
Register 

Lining 
Gumming 

Raw Stock 

Cup Paper 
Tablet 



































west Velopaque Cover - 
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Quality control and critical errors... 


are closely interrelated. For example, the difference 
between the finest reproduction work and mediocre 
work is only a razor’s edge of technique. 

That’s why so many graphic arts people use Ansco 
Reprolith emulsions in a// their work. Ansco Repro- 
lith film and Ansco Reprolith thin base both represent 
the ultimate in dependability and uniformity. 

Ansco’s Reprodol developer, designed specifically 
for the most critical techniques is formulated especially 
for use with Ansco graphic arts sensitized materials. 

Add Ansco Acid Fixer to this superb twosome for 


the finest combination available in the Graphic Arts 
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world. Truly a combination that eliminates critical 
errors. 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General 


Aniline and Film Corp. 


Ansco 
Reprolith 











With the ATF 22%/. x35 Publication Press you can handle 
all these color combinations and signature sizes 








Number of folded pages 


Newspaper, Magazine Signature, Magazine Signature, 
colors on each side maximum page abloid, 642 to 834 x 11% 5-11/16 x 17% 
number of webs of web size 17/2 x 22% 11% _ 13 to 1712 untrimmed untrimmed 





*Signatures of over 32 pages are possible but weight of stock would be the determining factor. 


Along with extreme flexibility, this ATF Publication @ Grouped controls for ink form rollers, ink ductors, and water dampeners. 
Press gives you special features that spell @ Independent upper and lower unit register controls for side and running way adjust- 
ments. 


out high production on a variety of jobs: : 
® Printing units and roll stands are gear driven, eliminating old-style chains. 


@ Upper and lower plates can be changed simultaneously in less than five minutes with- 


out breaking web. 
| AF ® Both full width cross perforation and slot vertical perforation to eliminate corner 


wrinkling in folding operation. 


newspapers, magazines, catalogs, books. 


@ Speed up to 20,000 cylinder revolutions per hour for both press and folder. (Reduced 
American Type Founders speed required for delivering right angle and chopper folded signatures.) 
Web Division, 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. Get the facts on the economics of web printing. Write for ATF’s Web-Fed vs. Sheet-Fed 


Better, more profitable printing .. . Booklet—a comparison of web offset printing costs with sheet-fed costs (letterpress and 
from the most complete line of equipment offset). 
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EDITORIALS 


What Goes Up... 


OR the first time in union knows how long, litho- 

graphic management in the New York area last 
month signed a contract with Local No. 1, Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America, which included 
no provisions for a wage increase for the coming 
year. As a matter of fact, Local No. 1 made a point 
of waiving any wage increase this year. 

The two-year contract does provide for a $5 a 
week raise across the board for May 1, 1959, cer- 
tain increased health and welfare benefits and a con- 
tinuation of the cost-of-living provision. (Complete 
details may be found in the news section in this 
issue. ) 

Skeptics may quip that the union’s seemingly 
altruistic display in waiving a raise this year car- 
ries little significance because the ALA stood little 
chance of getting a wage increase with the current 
economic situation anyway. But anyone familiar 
with the vigorous and aggressive approach of the 
Amalgamated at the bargaining table must realize 
that Local 1’s action carries more weight than a 
superficial publicity stunt. 

We hope it means that the union has come to grips 
with a few basic facts of lithographic life in the New 
York area: 

1. Wages in New York are approximately 20 
percent higher than for any other area in the 
country. (Local No. 1 has 7,500 of the Amalga- 
mated’s 36,000 members. They take home between 
$125 and $175 a week.) 

2. With increased wage costs, New York area 
lithographers have been pricing themselves out 
of an increasing amount of business in recent years. 

3. A quick check of the classified pages of the 
New York phone book reveals that there are almost 
as many out-of-town and out-of-state lithographers 
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bidding for business from New York printing buy- 
ers as there are local shops. Some listings represent 
shops as far away as California. 

4. Census figures show that while the national 
average for value added to manufacture in litho 
shops increased by 84 percent in 1954 over 1947, 
the New York rise was only 51 percent. (How much 
business and how many jobs does that figure alone 
represent? ) 

It should be noted that the out-of-towners seek- 
ing business in New York provide far more, in most 
cases, than a simple telephone answering service. 
In several cases, full-time artists are on hand to 
create work on the spot, without need for referral 
to the home office. 

The union statement makes tacit acknowledgment 
of these things when it says “all of our members 
and the industry as a whole have more to gain at 
this time by helping our employers sell their prod- 
ucts at a competitive level than by adding to our 
wage scales which would cause business to leave 
New York and create an unemployment problem.” 

Time was when lithographic salesmen could 
quote quite attractive prices partially because of 
the low wage scales in the industry, as compared 
with letterpress wages. That margin has long since 
vanished with the increased wages that were bound 
to come as our industry came of age and assumed 
its share of the printing market. But the geographic 
inbalance of wages within the litho industry itself 
is a very vital factor. It has cost New York dearly 
in business and in jobs in the post-war years. 

Recognition of the situation by the union is most 
welcome at this time. Its cooperation with man- 
agement, as represented by the Metropolitan Lithog- 
raphers Association, can go a long way toward re- 
storing balance in the lithographic industry in 


New York.*® 
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6 \HE common belief that all printers are liars (when it 

comes to deadline promises) can work to advantage 

for any shop willing to make an exception to that rule.’ 

That is the tongue-in-cheek philosophy of business ex- 

pounded by John Kratz, vice president of W. T. Peck and 

Co., Inc., Philadelphia, a firm that wins friends by con- 
scientiously living up to its promises. 

Mr. Kratz told ML about the company’s business views 
and their application at the Spring St. plant at a recent 
meeting of the Philadelphia Litho Club, of which he is a 
member. 

Mr. Kratz came with Peck in 1948, and in the past 


camera... 





stripping .. . 


"Why 
People 

Pick 
Peck’ 


10 years has helped to reorganize the personnel and equip- 
ment so that the company operation is more efficient and 
profitable. 

“One of the toughest problems in this industry involves 
accurate cost analysis. A comprehensive cost system is 
only part of the answer. Employes still must be relied 
upon for an accurate accounting of their time. We’ve 
encouraged supervisors to keep a close check—and ac- 
curate records—of activities in their areas.” 

With this nucleus, Wilson T. Peck and his associates 
turned toward revitalizing the sales approach of Peck. This 
has included a variety of advertising approaches, the 


shipping... 
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mainstay of which has been a direct-mail campaign cen- 
tered around one of the finest external house organs ML 
has seen — a 334 x 814” folder titled Graphic Artery. 


The folder, issued monthly, contains anecdotes, offbeai 
reflections, and essays on anything and everything. Usu- 
ally, too, it contains a very small dose of the sales pitch, 
clearly labeled and so modest in approach as to be al- 
most apologetic. 


Regular Promotion Pays Off 

Graphic Artery has entertained any number of printing 
buyers in the Greater Philadelphia area and it has paved 
the way for many a salesman’s call, according to Mr. 
Kratz. Another effective piece of promotion was a four- 
page four-color insert in Greater Philadelphia Magazine 
with the alliterative title “Why People Pick Peck.” It pre- 
sented the case for Peck quite effectively, mentioning some 
of the satisfied users of the all-offset company’s product: 
DuPont, Bell Telephone, Sun Oil, N. W. Ayer, Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia Dairy Products and many others. 

Peck has stressed personalized service as has many 
another shop, but the company has reason to believe (by 
virtue of repeat orders) that it has lived up to that claim 
in a good proportion of cases. “We now have 25 em- 
ployes (up from 18 in 1948) and we think we give 
quality jobs normally associated with much larger com- 
panies, and at a better price,” Mr. Kratz asserted. 

“Our biggest gain in the past 10 years has not been 
physical growth, but maturity,” he added. In addition to 
the litho club, Mr. Kratz is active in Printing Industries 
of Philadelphia programs, being chairman of the Master 
Printer’s Section and a member of the board. This year 
he is chairman of Printing Week for the city. 

Sales manager Jack Welch who took ML on a tour of 


... Miller Ebco press 
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the Peck shop, explained that presensitized plates (3-M) 
are used almost exclusively on the five offset presses: two 
Miller Ebco 22 x 34”; one Harris-Seybold 22 x 34”; one 
Webendorfer 17 x 22”; and one Webendorfer 22 x 2%”. 

For registering work in stripping and on the plate, 
the shop uses Kessler register pins, developed and manu- 
factured by Harry Kessler, of Accurate Step and Repeat 
System, located in the same building. 


Most Jobs Use Color 

About 70 percent of Peck’s jobs use color, but only a 
small number thus 
far use process color. 
One of the com- 


. rapt 
pany’s biggest regu- E 
lar jobs is “Lines of ‘ 


Communication,” an 


v0 fo 
internal publication .. . effective house = ¥ 
of Bell Telephone, oem Graphic dro ame 
with editions aimed by the company. 

at various depart- 

ments of the com- 

pany. Three or four ods 
editions are litho- E i 


graphed each week 
with total press run 
for the four-page 
bulletins in the neighborhood of 30,000. 
Edward Capkovic, another active litho clubber, is pro- 
duction manager for Peck, which was founded nearly 30 
years ago at 1315 Race St., before the move in 1947 to 
1036 Spring St. 
The company is sold on the value of regular promotion, 
and employs the Buckley Organization in Philadelphia to 
create it. 
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URING the last six months the 

cost department of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers 
has been busier than ever. It is ap- 
parent that when the business cycle 
drifts downward and competition gets 
tighter, our members think more 
about their hourly costs. 

In the last seven years we have set 
up budgeted hourly cost rates for 
more than 400 lithographic and com- 
bination plants, all of these studies 
being based on specific items of costs 
in each plant. 

In my travels around the country, 
I am constantly made aware of the 
almost complete lack of basic cost in- 
formation in many lithographic 
plants. Most lithographers do not 
have up-to-date cost systems. 

Last fall while on a three week trip 
in one section of the country, I visit- 
ed a large number of printers and 
lithographers — both members and 
non-members of NAPL. When I 
talked to the. owners of these shops, 
I tried to get the conversation started 
along cost channels and as a result 
I kept my own box score on my 
findings. 

From these figures I found that 
only 12 firms out of 70 knew their 
true costs. 

Undoubtedly, the box score figures 
which I have mentioned are not a 
true average as they were accumu- 
lated from a terrific growth area but, 
nevertheless, in other sections of the 
country the lack of up-to-date cost 
knowledge is pathetic. 


From a talk presented before the South- 
ern Graphic Arts Association convention, 
Louisville, May 21, 1958. 
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COSTS 


do you know yours? 


By Frank R. Turner, Jr. 


Cost Accountant, National Association of Photo-Lithographers 


We in the NAPL have constantly 
hammered away 
costs” 


on “know your 
down through the years by 
way of our bulletins, our cost form 
books, various editions of our Blue 
Book, by various city cost surveys 
and by cost panel sessions at our an- 
nual conventions. 

I believe it is worthy of mention, 
that the last edition of the NAPL Blue 
Book, dated Dec. 15, 1957, included 
examples of budgeted hourly ‘cost 
rates for 25 photo-mechanical cost 
centers, 39 different  single-color 
presses, 22 two-color, seven four-color 
and two five-color offset presses. Each 
press manufacturer’s name is stated 
along with the model number and its 
maximum sheet size. In addition, 
complete cost computations are shown 
for 58 cutters, folders and miscel- 
laneous pieces of bindery equipment. 

It is interesting to know that vir- 
tually every lithographic press sales- 
man whether Harris, Miehle, ATF, 
Miller, Consolidated, or Zarkin uses 
copies of this Blue Book as a sales 
tool. 


Basic Information Lacking 

When we go into a member’s plant 
and ask for such basic information as 
capital investment for each cost cen- 
ter, the bookkeeper usually has to dig 
and dig to come up with the desired 
information. Such basic information 
as equipment and depreciation rec- 
ords are not to be found. The book- 
keeper does not know the age of the 
equipment nor how much deprecia- 
tion has been written off over past 
years. Believe it or not, many plants 
do not know their insurance rates per 


thousand dollars of coverage, the rent 
per square foot, their rate per kilo- 
watt hour or their employment in- 
surance rate, etc. 

Too many lithographers fail to in- 
clude these cost items in computing 
their hourly rates. In our initial visit 
to a plant, much of the time is taken 
up by getting out of the cellar or 
from old storage files, such basic in- 
formation. 

Several months ago I had just such 
a similar experience. This particular 
firm had been a member of the NAPL 
for quite a few years but up until this 
time had never taken advantage of 
our offer to set up free, budgeted 
hourly cost rates for their plant. 
When I appeared in this plant ready 
for work, I was informed that they 
had a complete up-to-date cost system 
in effect but felt that they would like 
to have hourly rates computed by the 
NAPL. In this job, as in the case of 
most jobs, it was necessary to build 
up my own schedules of investment in 
cost centers, number of productive 
hours, allocation of floor space, direct 
labor by departments, general fac- 
tory expense and the administrative 
and selling overhead. Then upon the 
completion of my rate computations, 
they would call a meeting of their 
board of directors and actually com- 
pare all of the details in their rates 
with mine. 

As I progressed, the job became 
more interesting. I learned that they 
were working a full two shifts but 
they were not making money. I found 
their spoilage was very heavy, but 
spoilage records were not maintained 
and that even operating under two 
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shifts, their productivity was very 
spotty and that considerable overtime 
was being paid. I found that ink used 
on a job was not recorded on the back 
of a factory job bag envelope or any- 
where else. And finally, after I really 
got to know their estimator, he con- 
fided in me that he was worried, be- 
cause the firm was getting only 80 
percent of the jobs he estimated. 

Their costs, I found, had been pre- 
pared by an accountant who had no 
graphic arts experience —he just 
didn’t know the lithographic process. 
In short, the board of directors meet- 
ing came off as scheduled and costs 
were compared. 

For the camera department they 
were using a rate of $5 an hour and 
yet the cameraman was receiving $127 
a week or $3.63 an hour for direct 
labor alone. My rate for the camera 
came to $9.25 an hour. The rates for 
the various other departments in their 
shop were also very low, the only 
compensating factor being that they 
marked up all their outside purchases 
such as paper, film, etc. by 45 percent. 
It seems to me that the few jobs lost 
by the estimator were on work in- 
volving heavy outside purchases. 

When I had completed my presen- 
tation of this firm’s cost rates, the 
president sat back and said, “Frank, 
we could not get 25 percent of our 
jobs if we used the rates that you 
have come up with.” This statement 
probably was true, since price in- 
creases have to be made gradually. 
You can’t jump a camera hourly rate 
from $5 to $9.25 an hour immedi- 
ately, but an increase of $1 per hour 
to, say, $6 could be accomplished 
with further gradual increases, say 
every few months until your estimat- 
ing rates represent your costs plus 
the desired profit. 

We feel that we rendered to this 
NAPL member, and incidentally to 
his competitors also, a very real 
service. 


Four Troublespots 
As I see it, there are four major 
cost troublespots in our industry: 
1. The need to set up a reserve for 
spoilage. 
Probably the dollars and cents cost 
most commonly forgotten in lithog- 
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raphy today is that of spoilage. Too 
many lithographers have no idea of 
the amount of the loss that errors, 
makeovers, and the like, can, and do 
cost them each year. The lithographer 
should collect spoilage data, keep 
track of it, and include it as a part 
of operating costs in a “cost of spoil- 
age report.” This can be made out by 
the foreman or the individual man, so 
that it carries all pertinent facts, such 
as why a plate was remade, why a 
job was restripped and why there was 
a loss in press production—whether 
due to faulty supervision, poor 
workmanship, blankets smashed or 
paper spoiled. The bookkeeping de- 
partment can then price out these 
spoilage reports and post these costs 
to a spoilage account. This account 
should, of course, be credited with 
any monies collected from mills or 
suppliers for faulty paper, or outside 
work. 


2. The need for setting up and 
keeping budgeted hourly cost rates 
up to date. 


Almost all of the cost factors in 
the lithographic industry are con- 
stantly increasing. Working hours 
have shortened in recent years. 
Wages, too, have increased consid- 
erably. Nearly every item of supplies 
and all of the other costs going to 
make up hourly rates have increased. 
Therefore, every lithographer should 
have hourly cost rates set up based 
upon the economics actually existing 
in his own plant. 


There are changes in your litho 
economy that creep up on you—none 
of them very startling in themselves; 
most of them hardly evident at all 
unless you look for them—but just as 
surely as water runs through a sieve, 
they drain away your profits and 
leave you with the bewildered ques- 
tion. “What am I working for?” 


3. Need for production data applied 
realistically to your hour costs. 

The soundest way to know what 
production standards are in your 
plant, is to install time cards and 
collect time for various operations in 
each department. Each employe can 
then record, for instance, the number 
of flats of a given size stripped dur- 
ing a given period of time, the num- 


ber of plates of a given size made, 
the time necessary for makeready, to 
washup, to produce a given number 
of good sheets during the average 
work hour of a month or longer. 

Such time record maintained, for 
even as little as a 60-day period, will 
give an employer some idea of how 
long it takes for various work oper- 
ations in his own plant. Such a time 
study continued for a year or longer 
actually builds sound production 
standards for a plant owner. 

4. The need for compensating a 
salesman properly and for sufficient- 
ly marking up an estimate. 

A recent survey by the NAPL dis- 
closed that 108 firms marked up their 
jobs as follows: 


PERCENT 

or TOTAL 
16 firms marked up 15% or less 14.8 
16 firms marked up 15 to 20% 14.8 
36 firms marked up 25% 33.4 
2 firms marked up 2644% 18 
2 firms marked up 26%4% 18 
6 firms marked up 30% 5.6 

24 firms marked up on a price list 

basis 22.2 
6 firms—Misc. _ 5.6 

108 100.0% 


From these figures one can note 
that the average mark-up (used by 
these 36 firms) was 25 percent. 

Now let us look at another part of 
the same survey—how the salesmen’s 
commissions were computed : 


Commission Ficurep ON: Firms PERCENT 
Gross Sales Price 50 46.3 
Gross Costs 6 5.6 
Basis of Mark-Up 4 3.7 
Costs less freights and 
discounts 6 5.6 
Miscellaneous—all different 42 38.8 
108 100.0% 


Here you will note that most re- 
porting firms paid their salesmen a 
percentage on «ross sales. 

Finally, the survey took up the 
question of “How do you compensate 
your salesman?” 


Firms Basis oF COMPENSATION PERCENT 
16 Salaried Salesmen 14.80 
2 Salary for dollar sales 
quota, over quota—5% 1.85 
2 Salary for dollar sales 
quota, over quota—3% 1.85 
2 Salary to cover $100,000, 
over quota—5% on av’ge 1.85 
12 At 7% 
8 At 742% 20.35 
2 At 7%4% 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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Masking, Color Separation 


for transparent and reflection copy 








N the last article we left off at the 

completion of the red filter neg- 
ative. No doubt some of you con- 
tinued on to make the additional 
separations, and I hope with some 
success. But for those who did not, 
let us finish this set. But before 
getting on with the green filter nega- 
tive, let’s take a short break to con- 
sider a couple of important points. 


Filter Factors 

We started this set of separations 
with the red filter. The reason behind 
this is important. When we place a 
filter in front of the lens on a camera 
or in front of an exposing light, we 
are changing the amount and color 
of light reaching the film. Different 
filters will transmit or absorb various 
quantifies of light. Consequently, 
when we use a filter the exposure has 
to be increased as compared to an 
exposure without a filter. This change 
of exposure is referred to as a filter 
factor. Basically this factor refers to 
the additional exposure required to 
compensate for the loss of light 
reaching the film. 

Of course, different filters have 
different filter factors. However, in 
color separation work, the filter 
factors are given in relation to a 
factor of 1 for A red (No. 25) filter. 
on exposure to carbon arc. 

Let’s explain this in another way. 
The film manufacturers figure out 
the exposure without a filter to give 
a specific result. Then they increase 
the exposure with the A filter until 
they get the same density readings. 
When this exposure for the red filter 
has been established, they make addi- 
tional tests on the other filters to 
duplicate what they got on the A 
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By John M. Lupo, Jr. 
Technical Representative 
Di-Noc Chemical Arts, Inc. 


filter. In practice this may mean 
something like the following: 

A filter exposure...... 30 seconds 

B filter exposure...... 60 seconds 

C filter exposure...... 90 seconds 

We can then say that the filter 
factor for the A filter is 1, the factor 
for the B filter is 2 (found by divid- 
ing the A filter exposure into the B 
filter exposure). The factor for the 
C4 filter then is 3. 

In use, these filter factors are quite 
important. For example, if we know 
the exposure for the red filter nega- 
tive to be 24 seconds, we can find 
the B filter exposure by multiplying 
the red exposure by 2. The proper ex- 
posure time for this filter would then 
be 48 seconds. The factor of 3 for the 
C4 filter would indicate an exposure 
of 72 seconds. 

This appears quite simple, for all 
you have to do is find the A filter 
exposure, then multiply by the filter 
factors for exposures on the other 
colors. However, when exposing in a 
camera you may find some differ- 
ences in the published factors because 





of the individual characteristics of 
your lens in relation to flare and 
color correction. The arc intensity 
may also vary from that which was 
used by the manufacturer in his 
testing. 

Generally speaking, the factors for 
arc exposure usually are fairly accu- 
rate. The main problem when using 
these filter factors is to correct them 
to the specific type of tungsten light 
you may be using for your contact 
printing. The published tungsten 
factors or filters do not of course 
cover the extremely broad range on 
this type of lighting, and conse- 
quently you may get very wide vari- 
ations on your testing if you adhere 
completely to these tungsten figures. 
They will have to be corrected to 
your own light set up. 


Color Temperature 

The filter factors for tungsten as 
compared to arc light are radically 
different. This is illustrated in the 
factors for the Cramer Trichromatic 
Plate in Figure 1. The question here 
is what is tungsten light? A 60-watt 
bulb has a completely different color 
quality than a 3200 K bulb, and both 
of course are considered as tungsten 
light. The difference between these 
two lights in color quality will make 
a difference in the result on an ex- 
posed piece of film. Arcs are ex- 
tremely high in blue as compared to 
tungsten and as a result the factors 
for a blue filter exposure are quite 
low on the arc lighting as compared 
with the tungsten light. 

We have touched on a point here 
that is often overlooked in color sep- 
aration work —the color quality of 
light. We have previously stated that 
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white light consists of a blend of all 
colors. However, light varies in 
whiteness to a great extent. Therefore 
it stands to reason that there should 
be some way to measure this color 
quality of light. This measurement is 
referred to as color temperature, and 
is expressed in terms of a temperature 
known as degrees Kelvin (abbrevi- 
ated K). This Kelvin reading is 
something like a Fahrenheit scale 
which we use for taking ordinary 
temperature readings, except that the 
Kelvin scale takes a much higher 
temperature reading. 

Color temperatures can go as low 
as 1900 K for a candle and upwards 
of 10,000 K for a clear blue sky. A 
60-watt bulb will give a temperature 
of 2800 K, and a high intensity 
carbon arc will range from 5100 to 
5800 K. The higher the color temper- 
ature the bluer the light; the lower 
the temperature the more red is the 
light. 

On the KM Tri Level light source 
used for this set of separations, the 
color temperature on the No. 2 and 
3 taps is almost exactly 3200 K, while 
on the No. 1 tap it is about 2600 K. 
Consider this for a minute, and you 
will see what this difference in tem- 
perature means. If we had an expo- 
sure adjusted for the No. 2 tap, and 
decided to expose it on the No. 1 
tap, making the necessary adjust- 
ment in exposure, we would not get 
the exact result we got on the No. 
2 tap. The No. 1 tap would give us 
a more contrasty red filter negative 
since it is lower in color temperature 
and contains more red light. This 
means there would be a_ greater 
transmission of red light to the film, 
as compared to the light we would 
get from the No. 2 and No. 3 taps. 
The No. 2 and No. 3 taps would have 
a lower filter factor on the blue 
filter negative since it is higher in 
color temperature and consequently 
higher in blue light. 

The important points to remember 
about this subject of lighting are 
these: 

1. White light consists of a blend 
of colored light, and is measured for 
its color quality by its color temper- 
ature, expressed in degrees Kelvin. 

2. When we change the temperature 
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of light by using a different type of 
light source it may have pronounced 
effects on the color quality and con- 
sequently give us a poor result. If 
you establish a procedure on one 
type of light source, stick to it and 
do not try to change over without 
completely checking it, and making 
whatever corrections 
for acceptable results. 

3. The filter factors given by the 


are necessary 


manufacturers are merely guides in 
your testing; you will have to estab- 
lish your own set of factors for your 
individual conditions. 

An interesting sidelight to the im- 
portance of the effect on color tem- 
perature to filter factors, is that in 
some foreign countries a filter factor 
is given in two parts, one for the 
color temperature of the light source, 
and the other for the speed of the 
film. By using both of these you will 
get an exact factor for any type of 
light source. 

I hope I haven’t bored you with 
so many details and put you on the 
verge of frustration. However, if you 
can understand the reasons behind 
the practice it will no doubt aid you 
to some extent in making better sep- 
arations. Now, on with the job. 


Green Filter Negative 

The next separation we are going 
to make is the green filter negative 
(magenta printer). Follow the same 
procedure as we did on the red 
filter negative, and give exposures 
of 5 and 7 seconds. Develop in DK 50 
(1:1), for four minutes. The results 
are shown in Figure 2. Note that the 
contrast of the green filter negative 
is slightly less than the red filter 
negative. This reduced contrast in 


Ficure 1. Filter Factors 


A-25 —B-58 
Waite FiamMe Arc 1.0 1.1 
PHOTOFLOOD 1.0 1.9 
TUNGSTEN 1.0 2.2 


the green filter is quite normal. Gen- 
erally this particular separation re- 
quires a slightly longer development. 
‘This is true of various film developer 
combinations on this filter. The cor- 
rected developing time and complete 
details for exposure are shown in 
Figure 3b. 


Blue Filter Negative 

The blue filter negative usually 
presents a problem both of exposure 
and developing time. Tungsten light 
is low in blue and consequently the 
factor for this filter on tungsten light 
is quite high. In addition, the devel- 
oping time of the blue filter negative 
has to be increased over the red fiiter 
negative. 

This increased development applies 
to both are and tungsten exposure. 
In our first test we made a 6, 10, 14 
and 18 second exposure with a 7- 
minute development. The results are 
shown in Figure 4, with the final 
separation and details for correction 
illustrated in Figure 3c. Generally 
speaking, the blue filter negative re- 
quires about 50 per cent longer de- 
velopment time on almost all types 


of films. 


Finished Separations 
Well now that we are all finished 
with the three separations, what do 
we have? Let’s take a look at the 
chart in Figure 5, to get a complete 
picture of the problem of color con- 
tamination which is posed by these 
separations. (We have not made a 
black printer for this set as this will 
be covered in complete detail later 
on.) 
The amount of contamination we 
have in these separations certainly 


for Trichromatic Plates 
C5-47 F-29 N-61 C4-49 
209 pI 1.5 By 
id 1.9 3.0 7.9 


Figure 2. Green Filter Exposure Test 


DeEnsITY STEP 


EXPOSED No. 3 
5 secs. 1.50 
7 secs. Loe 


3.0 ye 4.0 15.0 
DENSITY STEP 
No. 16 GAMMA 
35 DR 1.15 57 
40 DR 1.17 57 


Exposures made on Trichromatic Plate, with KM Light at Tap No. 2. De- 
veloped for four minutes in DK 50 (1:1) at 68 degrees with constant agitation, 


to green filter N-6)- 








Figure 3a. Red filter exposure, exposed five secs., deve!oped in 
DK 50 (1:1) for four minutes, gamma is .66, high den. 1.85 in 
‘step 3 and low den. .52, with DR of 1.32. F-29 filter used. 
Figure 3b. Green filter exposure, exposed five secs. developed 
in DK 50 (1:1) for 434 minutes, gamma is .64, high den. in 


would not present an _ acceptable 
printed result, consequently some cor- 
rection must be made. We can do this 
correction by dot etching, the simplest 
procedure of which would be to re- 
move the unwanted colors on the half- 
tone positive by using ferricyanide. 
Or we can use a procedure of photo- 
graphic correction which we call 
masking. Before we go into this sub- 
ject let’s pause once more to cover 
a few other points. 


Dimensions of Color 

Suppose you had gone to a lumber 
yard and asked for a piece of wood. 
The chances are you might say that 
you wanted a board, 10 feet long by 
8 inches wide and 1 inch thick. You 
would give three dimensions, because 
two dimensions would not properly 
identify the lumber. In color we have 
a similar situation and we need to 
describe it in terms of three dimen- 
sions: hue, value and intensity. 

Hue is the common name of the 
color as we refer to it, such as yellow, 
red or blue etc. 

Value is a measure of the lightness 
or darkness of a particular hue. 

Intensity is a measure of the purity 
of a color. 

At first hand this may seem simple, 
but after thinking about these terms 
you may get confused, so let us illus- 
trate them in another way. The de- 
scription of a color is commonly 
called its hue, or the color name as 
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C+-49 filter used. 


we know it. The value is a measure of 
the lightness or darkness. For ex- 
ample, if we were to print a solid 
yellow, and then a 50 per cent tone of 
it, there would be a difference in the 
two, but this difference is only be- 
cause of its lightness or darkness, 
since we have done nothing otherwise 
to change the original hue. Intensity 
is a measure of what we might call 
the “grayness” of a color. For ex- 
ample, the yellow we mentioned be- 
fore may not have been a pure yellow 
and may be toward a slightly gray 
side, consequently this characteristic 








step 3 is 1.80, low den. .52, with DR of 1.28. N-61 green filter 
used. Figure 3c. Blue filter exposure, exposed for eight secs., 
developed in DK 50 (1:1) for 6% minutes, gamma of .67, high 
den. in step 3 of 1.81 and low den. in step 16 .47, DR of 1.34. 


of its lack of purity is a must for 
correct measurement of a hue. 

These terms as such are not well 
used in describing hues in color 
separation, but it is important to 
know how to describe and interpret 
a color for reproduction, conse- 
quently I have mentioned them here. 
Remember, when thinking of a par- 
ticular color describe it in terms 
of its hue, its value (lightness or 
darkness) and its intensity (or 
purity). 

At this point I'd like to get back 
to that nasty word we spoke so much 


Figure 4. Blue Filter Exposure 


DENSITY STEP 


EXPOSED No. 3 
6 secs. 1.64 
10 secs. 1.85 
14. secs. 1.97 
18 secs. 2.10 


DENSITY STEP 


No. 16 GAMMA 
21 DR 1.43 71 
A2 DR 1.43 is | 
51 DR 1.46 ta 
.60 DR 1.50 to 


Exposures made on Trichromatic Plate, with KM Light at Tap No. 2. De- 
veloped for seven minutes in DK 50 (1:1) at 68 degrees with constant agita- 


tion, to blue filter C+-49. 


Figure 5. Amount of Color Printing in Each Color Block 
PRINTER YELLOW ORANGE RED GREEN BLUE Brown Gray BLACK 


YELLOW too O.K. too too* too too too 
little much little much much little much 

MAGENTA too* fair too too* too* too fair too 
much little much much much much 

CYAN slight* too* too* fair too too too _— too 


amount much much 


lite much much much 


In reading across the page you can see the amount of color printing in each 
of the various colors listed above. Asterisk indicates there should be no 
color at all. For example there should be no magenta in the yellow block, 
although the separation shows there to be too much. Read the columns ver- 
tically to see what the final printed sheet will look like. In the blue column, 
you can see there is too much yellow and magenta and too little cyan. With 
this combination the magenta will throw off the blue to a red shade and the 


yellow will make it still lighter. 
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of in Article No. 2: gamma. We 
mentioned that we could find gamma 
by dividing the original intensity 
range into the desired or resulting 
density range. Actually this explana- 
tion requires some clarification. To 
clear up this question it is necessary 
to describe a D log E curve. 

In order to evaluate correctly an 
emulsion of any type we must have 
a scientific way of recording the effect 
of light on this emulsion. In this 
manner we can then compare the 
results of one emulsion to another. 
One of the most important methods 
of evaluation of emulsions is called 
a D log E curve. This is nothing more 
than a comparison of exposure to 
density. The exposure is made on an 
instrument called a sensitometer and 
the relation of the exposure to the 
density received from this exposure is 
plotted on a scale called a D log E 


curve. An _ illustration of this is 


shown in Figure 6. Notice that there 
are three distinct portions to this 
curve: (1) the toe, or slightly curved 
area on the bottom, (2) the straight 
line portion, and (3) the shoulder or 
curved portion at the top. 

The toe of the curve is quite im- 


portant and will determine to some 
extent the minimum amount of ex- 
posure we will need to expose the 
material correctly. The toe also brings 
to light another point—photographic 
emulsions do not react to the amount 


3.0 2.0 


of light by yielding directly pro- 
portionate increases in tone. Let’s 
explain this further. We expect that 
if we expose something for one sec- 
ond, and then double this to two sec- 
onds, that we would get from the two 
second exposure a density double 
that of the first exposure. Unfortu- 
nately this is not the case. In other 
words there are certain exposures 
which can be made on photographic 
materials which do not yield a pro- 
portional increase in strength of 
image. Failure of emulsion to react 
to tone increases proportionately to 
exposure is known as_ reciprocity 
failure. We are concerned with this 
in color work to make sure that the 
exposure of the continuous tone ma- 
terials is above the toe of the curve 
and consequently will proportion- 
ately reproduce the tone in relation 
to density values. 

The straight line portion of the 
curve is that portion which will accu- 
rately reproduce tones in relation to 
exposure, and all exposures for con- 
tinuous tone should be 
made to be within this area. The 
length of this straight line portion is 
a good indication of the latitude you 
have in the film. A longer straight 


materials 


line portion means a greater exposure 
latitude; a shorter line means the ex- 
posure will be more critical. Gamma 
is a measure of the slope of this 
straight line portion and does not 


1.0 0.00 


Figure 6. D Log E Curve. A is the toe of the curve, B is the straight line 


portion, and C is the shoulder. 
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take into the toe or shoulder of a 
negative. 

The shoulder of the curve, com- 
monly called the region of over- 
exposure, will give you an indication 
of the maximum density you can 
get with this material. Notice that 
an increase in exposure on this por- 
tion will not give proportionate in- 
creases in density. This is similar to 
the toe of the curve. A film has a 
maximum density which it will reach, 
and an increase in exposure or devel- 
opment beyond this point will not 
change this maximum density. If you 
exposed a conventional litho type 
film to sunlight for 10 minutes and 
another for 20 minutes, and devel- 
oped both fully for 244 minutes you 
would get no difference in the density 
as both exposures would have reached 
maximum density of the film. 

Now to clear up this point about 
gamma. You can use the chart in 
article No. 2, when figuring the nec- 
essary gamma you require for a par- 
ticular mask or separation, because 
you are merely working with figures 
and not with a plotted curve. How- 
ever, when you make a contact or 
an exposure of any type you will 
have to plot it on a curve, such as 
those figure 
gamma. If you use the chart (in 
article No. 2) to figure gamma of 


already shown, to 


the developed negative by comparing 
density ranges of the finished nega- 
tives to the original you will have an 
error because the density range of 
the developed negative takes into ac- 
count the small toe and shoulder por- 
tion you would get if you plotted the 
curve. 

In most cases, however, you will 
want to simplify your calculations 
and figure gamma in this way. Re- 
member, though, that you are work- 
ing with a slightly incorrect figure 
and this may cause trouble at times. 
Plotting a curve to figure gamma is 
quite simple and gamma can be 
easily figured out by a ratio as 
illustrated in Figure 7. 


Balanced Separations 

I'd like to explain just one more 
important point before we get into 
masking. That is the importance and 
interpretation of a set of balanced 
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Density 


i. 82 22 FO 24 24 284 





22 688 iS 4% 4 AR 1.0 
Density of Original 


Figure 7. Gamma Illustration. To find gamma make a square as shown on the 
straight line portion of the curve. Then divide the number of vertical boxes 
by the number of horizontal boxes. (e.g. 10 into 5 will give 5. This is the 


gamma.) 


FicurE 8. Negative Masks on Transparencies 





MASK AND 
TRANSPARENCY 


TRANSFARENCY 





EXPOSE THRU 
BLUE FILTER 


EXPOSE THRU 
GREEN FILTER 


YELLOW SEP. MAGENTA SEP, 


EXPOSE THRU EXPOSE THRU 
RED FILTER SPLIT FILTER 
CYAN SEP. BLACK SEP, 


HA ONE ge ge 


NEGATIVE NEGATIVE NEGATIVE NEGATIVE 


YELLOW 
HALFTONE POS. 


MAGENTA 
HALFTONE FOS. 


separations. Theoretically speaking, 
all separation negatives should be 
identical, but practically speaking 
this is almost impossible. You do 
have a margin of error. I really 
cannot give you tolerance figures be- 
cause they will depend on so many 
factors. However, I will give you 
some figures of safety. 

It may be misleading to say that 
all separations should be in close bal- 
ance because under certain conditions 
you may want a slight out of balance 
to give a specific result. We may say 
that the so-called average set of sep- 
arations should be relatively close 
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CYAN 
HALFTONE POS, 


BLACK 
HALFTONE POS. 


for the yellow, magenta and cyan 
printers. 

Now what do we mean by balance? 
Should all the separations have an 
identical high and low density read- 
ing? Or should they have a density 
range with close high and low read- 
ings? The important thing concern- 
ing balance is that all the separations 
should have a similar density range 
with the proper exposure to record 
the individual steps in proper rela- 
tion to their tonal values. 

Now this might seem like a long 
definition but let me explain it a 
little further. Suppose we made a 





separation on a continuous tone ma- 
terial and got a low density of .3 and 
a high of 1.7, giving us a range of 
1.4, Let us also say that the gray 
scale used on this set contained 14 
steps and the resulting negative had 
an increase in density of .1 for each 
step. Now suppose with the same 
type of film we made another sepa- 
ration with a low density of 1.5 and 
a high of 2.9. The density range still 
is 1.4, identical to what we got above. 
However, the individual gray scale 
steps would not have a similar in- 
crease of .1 density. Consequently, the 
two separations are not identical be- 
cause they will not reproduce the 
original in the same way. 

As a general rule of thumb let’s 
say that the minimum density you 
should get on your final separations 
should be about .3 and can go as 
high as .6. If you fall within this low 
range and the density range differ- 
ence of your separation is within .1 
(except in the black printer) your 
separations are in balance. The black 
printer presents a special case on this 
balance of separations. (We will dis- 
cuss this in more detail in future 
articles) . 


Definitions for Masking 

There is a saying that according 
to the laws of aerodynamics, the 
bumble bee cannot fly, and to some 
non-believers, masking is not sup- 
posed to work. This is an interesting 
point and a good comparison. Since 
the bumble bee can fly, however, does 
not mean that it will go faster than 
a jet, and since masking does work 
does not mean that it will take away 
the job of the dot-etcher. Each has 
a specific purpose, with its own 
limitations. 

With masking we can correct 
quickly and with a fair degree of 
accuracy of reproduction, however 
nothing can replace the skill of the 
dot-etcher for certain types of correc- 
tion. The combination of the two, 
each working within inherent limita- 
tions, will no doubt turn out the 
closest you could get to a perfect job 
(if there is such a thing). Masking 
does however have the advantage of 
giving a good reproduction without 
hand correction, and its improvement 
in overall job quality will depend first 
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on the quality of the original sub- 
ject (whether transparency or reflec- 
tion copy) and secondly on the spe- 
cific types of masking used. 


I have at times been asked, how 
much should we mask? Will one 
mask work, or should I use two, 
three or four? This is just about im- 
possible to answer because the de- 
gree of masking depends on the 
original art and to a great extent 
on the economy of the job itself. For 
example, a double overlay masking 
procedure, which we will discuss 
later on, uses 20 pieces of film. This 
includes highlight, positive and nega- 
tive masks together with an under- 
color removal mask, separations and 
final positives. For the customer who 
wants to spend a minimum on a job 
this type of masking will no doubt 
give him excellent results but at a 
much higher price than he can afford. 
His answer may be a one or two- 
mask procedure, which will give good 
quality for the money. 


So in the long run, the specific 
procedure and degree of masking will 
be up to you. We are not advocating 
any specific procedure, but will give 
you a number of procedures with 
varying degrees of masking. You will 
have to be the final judge for selection 
of one which will take into considera- 
tion results desired and economy. 


Masking is really quite difficult to 
define, because it takes in such a 
broad field, but in general we may 
say that masking is a photographic 
procedure which will correct for un- 
wanted colors. There is no need to go 
into the need for masking as this is 
brought out in the illustrations in 
Figure 3. But there are certain terms 
used in masking which are important 
to understand before we can go any 
further: 


Negative masks: this term, for the 
purpose of these articles, will refer 
to a silver mask made from a posi- 
tive. (In certain types of masking you 
used dyed negative masks such as 
that used in the Magenta Masking 
procedure.) These negative masks are 
made from the transparency and then 
registered to the transparency for 
making the final color-corrected sep- 
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FicurE 9. Positive Masks on Reflection Copy 





EXPOSE THRU EXFOSE THRU 


BLUE FILTER GREEN FILTER 
YELLOW SEP. MAGENTA SEP, 
NEGATIVE NEGATIVB 


EXFOSE THRU EXFOSE THRU 
RED FILTER YELLOW FILTER 
CYAN SEP. BI‘ CK SEP. 
NEGATIVE NEGATIVE 





CONTACT MASK 
POSITIVE 


MASK AND SEP. 


CONTACT MASK 
POSITIVE 


MASK AND SEP. 


CONTACT MASK 
POSITIVE 


CONTACT MASK 
POSITIVE 


MASK AND SEF. MASK AND SEP. 


me ee 





YELLOW POS. 


MAGENTA POS. 


CYAN POS. BLACK POS. 


FicurE 10. Perfect Inks 


PRINTED Inks RED FILTER 
YELLow INK .00 
MaceEntTA INK .00 
Cyan INK 1.60 


GREEN FILTER BLUE FILTER 


00 1.60 
1.60 00 
00 00 


Note that a density reading is found only in one of the three filters on each ink. 


FicurE 11. Density Readings from set of Standard Process Inks. 


PRINTED Inks Rep FILTER 
YELLow INK .02 
Macenta INk 12 
Cyan INK 1.10 


arations. The term can also refer to 
correction masks made with the full- 
scale positives used in the overlay 
procedure. An outline of the negative 
masks on transparencies is given in 
Figure 8. 

Positive mask: usuaily made from 
the separation negative, and then 
registered to another separation, the 
combination being used to make the 
corrected halftone positive. This pro- 
cedure is illustrated in Figure 9. 

Sharp and unsharp masks can be 
made from either negatives or posi- 
tive masks. This type of mask is used 
for a specific purpose. When working 
with film it is desirable to have a 
slightly unsharp mask, as this will 
tend to eliminate the problem of per- 


GREEN FILTER BLUE FILTER 


07 .98 
.98 39 
Bs 16 


fect regisier and consequently give a 
sharp effect in the result. On glass 
plates, with exceptionally fine stabil- 
ity, sharp masks generally are used. 

Highlight mask: essentially a mask 
which records on a negative te high- 
lights of the original to protect them 
from burning out in the separation 
Highlight 
masks usually are made on either 
high contrast lith ortho film or on a 


or halftone procedure. 


high contrast pan film. 

Undercolor removal mask: removes 
color from the areas that are printing 
a solid bleck. For example, if we had 
a black area on the original, we would 
print a solid yellow, magenta and 
cven in this area together with a fair 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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an offset weekly 
with ‘snob appeal’ 


A MORINDAN is a weekly newspaper which deliberately tries to 

have “snob appeal.” This interesting facet of its production 
almost overshadows the fact that it is another of the growing 
number of newspapers by offset—and a handsome job it is. 

As publisher Gale C. MacMorris explained to ML, La Morindan 
caters to a rather select audience in Orinda, Cal., a small suburb 
of Berkeley. “Our paper is published in a community which has 
an average income of $14,000 per family. These people are 
definitely society conscious and community conscious,” he observed. 
“The area is flooded with shopping papers and newspapers of all 
kinds. To meet the competition is to be distinctive both in 
size and content. 

“My main appeal is readability obtained by a clean format 
utilizing photographs as much as possible to take advantage of 
offset’s forte. It has been said that La Mordindan has ‘snob 
appeal.’ It has been slanted that way intentionally, to appeal to 
high fashion advertisers. We want to obtain a believability in our 
accounts advertising by not running blatant advertisements.” 

The newspaper’s bright content is as pleasantly removed from 
the usual hum-drum content of the typical weekly newspaper as 
the high quality of reproduction is from that of the usual 
murky letterpress weeklies. 

Photos are used aplenty, and there are columns devoted to 
record reviews and hi-fi equipment, art exhibits, new homes in the 
area (they would seem to be in the $40-50,000 category), 
gardening, bridge, travel and other aspects of easy living. 

The paper is published every Thursday on a Potter offset press 
by Moresi Printers, of Pleasant Hill, Cal. Mr. MacMorris, who 
is a “one-man show,” submits pasteups to the offset shop. Before 
that he writes most of the news, does the makeup and sells the 
advertising. The paper issued its first copy Feb. 6. Early copies 
ran to 12 pages, 11 x 17” in size. The editor and publisher Sree EE SAE ISTE 
estimate that it costs about $1,000 to put out a 12-page paper ; 
of approximately 5,000 circulation. 




















toe Sra ne Be es am 
TSS SS: 


Two typical pages from La Morindan, showing heavy use 
of excellent photos to illustrate local stories in the Cali- 
fornia offset weekly published by Gale C. MacMorris. 
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Trends 


in Litho 


Bargaining 


By Quentin O. Young 
Philip Morris & Co. 
New York 
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SURVEY of the 1957/58 labor- 

management negotiations shows 
that during 1957, there apparently 
was a pattern established of 12 cents 
an hour increase in 1957 and 12 
cents an hour increase in 1958 for 
the two-year contract terms. In the 
contracts that have been negotiated 
so far this year, the price seems to 
have gone up quite considerably, and 
it appears to be closer to 20 cents and 
14 cents over the two-year period. 
In holidays, generally speaking, there 
has been an_ additional holiday 
granted right across the board during 
the last year either in the nature of 
a half day before Christmas and a 
half day before New Year’s, or a 
stated full holiday at another time. 

The Amalgamated is getting closer 
and closer all the time now to having 
three weeks vacation after one year’s 
employment. That is not consistent 
all the way throughout the country, 
but gradually the gap is being closed. 

Another thing that has been con- 
sistently negotiated by management 
—which I personally believe is not 
good—is an increase in health and 
welfare contributions. The majority 
of contracts provide for a cash contri- 
bution per man per week into the 
health and welfare fund. This is the 
wrong way to negotiate. You should 
negotiate benefits, and the employer 
should then pay the bill. As an ex- 
ample of that, in one of the eastern 
cities, where the union has now de- 
manded and increase in health and 
welfare from $2 to $3, the union has 
about $67,000 in reserve, which is 
enough to run the health and welfare 
program for almost three years. Now 
the union is back in there looking for 
another dollar a week increase, with- 
out any justification other than that 
they want more money! 

Now, if the health and welfare 
benefits had been negotiated rather 
than a cash the em- 
ployer, having full control of the cost, 
could automatically discontinue pay- 
ing money into the health and wel- 
fare program as long as there was a 


surplus capable of running two to 


contribution, 





From a talk delivered at the 53rd annual 
convention, Lithographers National Associa- 
tion, Phoenix, May 1. 


three years. That does not mean that 
you could discontinue contributions 
entirely, but certainly, from sound 
business judgment, a one year sur- 
plus should be sufficient to carry any 
sort of a health and welfare program. 

So much for what in highlight was 
negotiated in the last year. I would 
like to discuss now the proposals 
which have been submitted around 
the country by the Amalgamated 
during 1958. I was told not too long 
ago by the president of one of the 
locals that the proposals as they were 
submitted at that time only in Boston, 
were the Amalgamated’s three to five 
year plan for the industry. In other 
words, the proposals in Boston did 
not happen just in Boston; they are 
going to be spread all across the 
country. 


Careful of Language 


In discussing these proposals it is 
necessary to analyze very carefully the 
language that is used. The first propo- 
sal that ALA makes is in regard to 
representation or recognition of the 
union. Briefly, I think I should go 
back a little and say that in my opin- 
ion, the proposals as they have been 
submitted by the Amalgamated are 
designed primarily for two purposes. 
One is in connection with the juris- 
dictional dispute with the pressmen’s 
union and the typographical union, 
and the other is to gain control for 
the future of the industry for them- 
selves as against all unions. 

In its demand for recognition, the 
Amalgamated starts off asking to 
represent all lithographic production 
employees. Frankly, after some three- 
and-a-half years, I could not define 
all production em- 
ployees, and I seriously doubt that 
anybody could. Presently, in your 
around the 
Amalgamated may represent solely 
skilled In other 
they will go all the way down almost 


lithographic 


contracts the country, 


craftsmen. areas, 
to where they are representing jan- 
itors all of 
whom can or cannot — depending 
upon who is making the definition— 
be included in the term lithographic 


and broom sweepers, 


production employees. 


Secondly, and more importantly, is 
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that in the future operation of the 
industry, I don’t think anybody can 
predict what is going to be lithog- 
raphy in another five to 10 years. 
What they are asking, therefore, in 
the first instance is that you buy a 
pig in a poke; that you agree to do 
something in the future about which 
you cannot possibly determine the 
extent of your liability right now. 

The next proposal is that manage- 
ment shall agree today that they shall 
never sign a contract covering litho- 
graphic employees with any other 
union. In other words, the union 
wants to really bind your hands with 
an indefinite thing for all future 

’ purposes. 

Thirdly, in the representation 
clause, the union asks employers to 
refuse to recognize the grant of juris- 
diction of lithographic production 
workers made by governmental 
agency. That does not look too bad 
at first glance, but what it means 
actually is that if the National Labor 
Relations Board held an election and 
decided that lithographic production 
employees should be represented by 
union “X” rather than the Amal- 
gamated, you as an employer would 
agree now that you tell the National 
Labor Relations Board to go fly a 
kite! Well, I just don’t think that it 
is very good business because the 
labor board has an awful lot of 
power, and you will only be asking 
for trouble if you agree to that. 

The next proposal, going down the 
list, is in regard to consent elec- 
tions, whereby the National Labor 
Relations Board certifies a union 
as the collective bargaining repre- 
sentative for an appropriate bargain- 
ing unit. The proposal looks very good 
on its first reading. I have to admit 
I had to read it three or four times or 
more, before I found out where the 
joker lay in this clause. 

The last sentence says the company 
will consent to any election required 
thereunder. That means that you 
agree right now to go into the board 
and ask for certification and you will 
let the union determine who is to be 
in the appropriate bargaining unit. 
Now, very obviously, if you have 
strictly a litho plant and no other 
unions around, there may not be too 
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much difficulty. But if you have other 
unions in the area, under the pro- 
visions of this contract and under 
the proposal that all lithographic pro- 
duction employees be represented by 
the Amalgamated, you would let the 
Amalgamated determine who is to 
represent your employees regardless 
of what union may be doing it at the 
present time or whether the Amal- 
gamated is capable of actually rep- 
resenting that particular type of 
craft. 

Going down further into these de- 
mands, the union has requested juris- 
diction in effect for all new processes 
and new machines and new work. It 
has asked that you give the union 90 
days notice if you propose to install 
new equipment or new machines. 
That, in my opinion, is asking you to 
directly violate Section 8 (a) (3) of 
the Act which prohibits an employer 
from favoring one union against 
another. This whole proposal follows 
the general pattern that you as man- 
agement should give up all of your 
rights, and the union is going to be in 
full control to determine what will be 
done and what will not be done. 


Let’s consider now the proposal 
for a trade shop clause, as the ALA 
puts it. In the event that an employer 
should request an employee to handle 
work that has not previously been 
handled by an Amalgamated em- 
ployee, the union has a right to termi- 
nate the contract and in 10 days to 
go on strike. The word “request” is 
a rather odd one, because no matter 
how you discuss the situation of 
bringing non-Amalgamated goods 
into your plant with an employe, you 
very obviously would be requesting 
it. Mental telepathy is such that if 
you merely think about it, ALA 
might very well say that we can 
terminate the contract and strike you 
in 10 days. 

In the Struck Work or Unfair 
Labor Practice clause, ALA has 
presented another very nice little 
problem, and that is that the employer 
under the contract must have an 
agreement with the Amalgamated en- 
titling the employer to use the Amal- 
gamated’s union label. There again it 
does not sound so bad except that the 
Amalgamated has a property right in 


the union label and the Amalgamated 
can give the label to you or take it 
away. They can give it to you or 
take it away at will, and it has no 
effect on the collective bargaining 
agreement. Your employes will still 
be represented by the Amalgamated 
so that any time ALA really wanted 
to put the squeeze on any employer 
who is using the Amalgamated union 
label, it could just say, “we are with- 
drawing your right to use the label.” 
You would have absolutely no re- 
course as a matter of law nor before 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

In this same clause, the union has a 
new provision. Historically, there 
have been provisions in our con- 
tracts whereby an employer agreed 
that he would not bring into his shop 
any lithographic work which had been 
performed in other shops that were 
not under contract with the Amal- 
gamated. Now, ALA has gone one 
step further, and asks you to agree 
that you will not sell any lithographic 
work which is going to be further 
processed in a shop that is not under 
contract with the Amalgamated. In 
other words, the union wants to tell 
you where you are going to buy and 
where you are going to sell. Now, 
very obviously, that would be a tre- 
mendous economic blow to the entire 
trade platemakers industry, because 
it would eliminate entirely their right 
to sell to open shops and to shops 
represented by the pressmen’s union 
and the I.T.U. or any other union. 
[On June 16 author Young advised 
ML that “The Supreme Court just 
rendered its decision in the American 
Tron and Sand Door and Plywood 
cases which holds in effect that a ‘hot 
cargo’ clause cannot be enforced by 
the union. The Court refused to go 
so far as to say that the clause was 
illegal. The Sand Door case involved 
a refusal of union carpenters to hang 
prefabricated doors that did not bear 
a union label. This is the identical 
situation that Amalgmated is seeking 
to enforce on the employers today.” | 

Here again you have a clear viola- 
tion of Section 8 (a) (3), because 
such a provision is very definitely 
favoring one union against another. 

In the picket line proposal, what 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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HETHER you are considering 
customers, employes, manage- 
ment, stockholders, vendors or mar- 
kets—you name it and it’s people. 

The business you operate is people. 

The money you make or lose is 
the direct result of people. 

The three “M’s” which all of us 
are familiar with—men, money, and 
machines—are important, but most 
important are the men, the people. 
Many of us place too little impor- 
tance on people. 

When you are considering the pur- 
chase of a new piece of equipment 
you'll do a lot of thinking, checking, 
comparing, analyzing and figuring 
before you spend your money. But 
when it comes to hiring a new em- 
ploye too many of us are prone to 
hire the first person we see with 
little or no thought as to his apti- 
tudes, personality, and intelligence. 

I often wonder how we stay in 
business when about the only basic 
requirement we use in judging the 
quality of a new employe is that he 
is capable of breathing. 

So we need a feeder on a press and 
what happens? We hire the first guy 
we can lay hands on, push him into 
the pressroom, and he is supposed to 
be a feeder. In all probability we 
didn’t even take time to tell him 
where the wash room is located. He 
will find it because mother nature 
will force him to do so. 

In less time than you think, this 
feeder becomes the person operating 
as a pressman — operating a press 


From an address delivered before the 
Southern Graphic Arts Association, Louis- 
ville, May 21, 1958. 
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PEOPLE 


are more important than 


MACHINES 


By Otis E. Wells 


President, National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers and president, Western 
Lithograph Co., Wichita. 


that cost you thousands, yes, perhaps 
well over a hundred thousand dollars. 

If by chance he turns out to be a 
good pressman, it isn’t because of 
any brilliant ability on your part. 
You’ve just been lucky. You can’t 
run a business on luck. The quality 
produced by this man you hired; his 
efficiency, his brains and abilities can 
make or break you. 

It is hard to understand why we 
won't apply the same careful con- 
sideration and selective thinking to 
the hiring of people that we apply 
when we buy equipment. 

The youngster we hire today has 
more potential than a machine. If 
we consider his work expectancy as 
45 years, then we'll probably pay out 
to him in wages more than $270,000. 
With this kind of money, it makes 
sense to hire people who have the 
right aptitudes, the mental capacities 
and the abilities to deliver top per- 
formance. 


Tests Have Helped 

For the past 10 years Western has 
used aptitude, mental efficiency and 
personality tests as a means of select- 
ing personnel in our sales, office and 
management positions. We believe 
the results we have achieved are 
proof that it pays to test and to be 
ultra selective in the people we put 
on the payroll. 

For the past two years we have 
been testing the people we hire for 
plant jobs, and so far we think it’s 
the wise thing to do. I am sure we 
are getting better personnel than ever 
before. 

The schooling, training and mental 


capacity of these people we hire are 
going to go up, up to much higher 
levels. The people in our plant in the 
next 10 years must be of top intelli- 
gence and have skills and abilities 
that far exceed the average as we 
know it today. 

Our industry in my opinion, has 
lagged far, far behind other indus- 
tries in research and development of 
better ways to produce our product, 
improve our quality, and achieve an 
efficiency that will give our customers 
more for their money. 

Yes, | know we think we have ad- 
vanced in our methods, but in truth 
we have hardly scratched the sur- 
face. The main reason for our slow 
progress is the lack of interest or 
foresight on the part of all of us as 
plant owners to lay the money on 
the line for research. 

How can we expect results when, 
for example, in the lithographic in- 
dustry we are spending about 1/100 
of one percent of sales for research? 

One of these days there’s going to 
be an awakening. I hope. When it 
comes and we put the money on the 
line, a lot of things we only dream 
of today are going to become realities. 

There are a lot of very good brains 
on our LTF research staff today. All 
they need to break through the bar- 
rier to great accomplishments that 
will be most beneficial to all of us 
is a decent budget. Let’s say a million 
dollars a year and I think I could 
promise you that they could feed us 
the techniques of improvement far 
faster than we could absorb them. 

This thinking brings us sharply 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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ORE and more lithographers 

have come to realize that ade- 
quate, well distributed light is im- 
portant to good seeing, and necessary 
to high production efficiency and 
high quality standards. 

Progressive plants and shops in 
fact use the most modern illumina- 
tion equipment, including fluorescent 
lighting. Adequate light, from any 
source, means light of the correct 
intensity, no shadows and no glare. 


Acceptable Standards 


The Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety (IES) has worked out accept- 
able standards for illumination levels. 

‘The figures recommend minimum 
standards for industrial interiors. 
They refer to the general lighting, or 
lighting throughout the total area 
involved as measured on a horizontal 
plane 30 inches above the floor. 

Light is measured by the foot- 
candle-meter or illuminometer, an 
inexpensive instrument, easy to 
handle. One foot-candle is the amount 
of light illuminating a surface by a 
standard candle at one foot distance. 
Determining the exact amount of 
light required for industrial work 
should be estimated only by an expert 
using accurate measuring tools. 
Trained technicians need scientific 
instruments. 

The IES recommends for the lithog- 
rapher’s activity illumination levels 
above 100 foot-candles. To provide 
illumination of this order, a combi- 
nation of at least 20 foot-candles of 
general lighting plus specialized sup- 
plementary lighting is necessary. 

Light acts as a magnifier of small 
details. An object must be about twice 
as large to be visible under one foot- 
candle of light as it would have to 
be under 100 foot-candles. One hun- 
dred foot-candles is approximately 
one per cent of maximum daylight. 
Bench work generally is harder on 
the eyes than reading, therefore, 
much more light is needed. 

Here are some more figures pro- 
vided by the IES. 


Foot-CANnDLES 


Puoto ENGRAVING REQUIRED 
ee ae 20 
a ee err 
Routing, finishing.proofiing ..50-100 
oe a ee 100+ 
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some thoughts on 


iL LIGHTING 


for the litho shop 


By Dr. W. Schweisheimer 


PRINTING AND LiTtHo PLANTS 


SEE cates s gueaitae ea naiisss 30 
PEMA 5 5265.0 's:05:5i0e 8 sae 100+ 
PSNR BIIION 3 6-53 oe aves noes 100+ 


Design and instaliation of combined 
illumination not only must provide 
a sufficient amount of light but also 
glareless diffusion without objection- 
able shadows. 


Fluorescent Lighting 


Fluorescent lighting has a very 
high overall efficiency and provides 
improved quality of light closely ap- 
proaching daylight. Its efficiency is 
more than twice that of incandescent 
lighting. Fluorescent lighting is less 
sensitive to voltage fluctuations which 
cause eyestrain. Its lower temperature 
gives a greater degree of comfort 
where work close to the light source 
itself is needed. 

For rough drawing and sketching, 
30 foot-candles are necessary; for 
prolonged close work, drafting and 
designing in detail, 50 foot-candles. 
For very fine tools and close inspec- 
tion of negatives and plates, an 
illumination level above 100 foot- 
candles is needed. 

Good illumination alone may not 
be sufficient. The individual case 
must be considered. A lithographer, 
32 years of age, suffered from re- 
peated headaches in the late after- 
noon which noticeably reduced his 
working efficiency. He looked every- 
where for the cause of the disturb- 
ance—a previous sinus trouble, too 
little sleep, faulty eating habits and 
fatigue after long hours of work. 

Eventually an eye doctor found 
out that the lithographer’s eyes were 
affected by astigmatism: the axis of 


Rye, New York 


his eyes was directed sidewise. The 
doctor prescribed glasses, and the 
headaches ceased immediately. Well- 
fitted glasses make many complaints 
connected with bad vision disappear. 

Today, many more men of ad- 
vanced years are active as lithog- 
raphers, because of the increased 
average length of life. Usually be- 
tween the ages 45 to 50, presbyopia 
(old sight) begins to appear. It is 
a normal change due chiefly to 
gradual loss of the elasticity of the 
lens of the eye. Persons with old 
sight require good illumination since 
this produces a contraction of the 
pupils and temporarily improves the 
vision. 

Many of these highly skilled older 
persons can continue to perform with 
utmost efficiency if they have glasses 
or if their eyes are assisted by better 
illumination. 


Regular Lamp Maintenance 


Advantages from improved lamp 
performance are nullified if the 
lamps are permitted to collect dust 
and dirt without periodic cleaning. 
Plant housekeping is an important 
factor in good lighting. 

However, many lighting installa- 
tions are cleaned only as lamps fail. 
Such negligence may not be so serious 
with an incandescent lamp which 
collects only 1,000 hours (one to 
three months) dust. It is much more 
important, however, when a fluores- 
cent lamp collects 2,000 hours dust 
or when a cold cathode tube collects 
as many as 8,000 or even 10.000 
hours dust (six to eight months). 

In a survey of an industrial fluores- 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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UNION-CAMP 


a big new name in fine papers 


Distinctive is the word for the new “Franklin” 
line of fine papers now being produced by 
Union-Camp. Present grades: White Index, 


White Tag, Amber Tag, Cream Postcard and White 
Vellum Bristol. More are on the way. 


Sample these new “Franklin” grades soon. 
They're suitable for offset and letterpress 
work. For sizes and weights call your local 
Union-Camp fine papers distributor. 
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Newly elected officers of Web Offset Sec- 
tion, PIA (l-r.) James R. Bowler, Courier- 
Citizen Co., Lowell, Mass., secretary; 
James N. Johnson, Standard Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, president; Paul Lyle, 
Western Printing and Lithographing Co., 
Racine, vice-president; and Fred Best, 
Canadian Printing and Lithographing Co.., 
Montreal, treasurer. 


By H. H. Slawson 


Chicago Correspondent 














Web Offset Group 
Foresees Big Gains 


EB offset is on the threshold 

of tremendous expansion as an 
accepted printing medium, Donald 
R. French, president of PIA’s web- 
offset section, predicted in opening 
the section’s fifth annual meeting in 
Chicago, June 5. Mr. French, an 
executive of Danner Press, Canton, 
O., pointed to the advance registra- 
tion list as indication of the growing 
countryside interest in web-offset. At 
last year’s meetings, he said, total 
registration was only 137. This year 
the advance registration listed more 
than 160 and more persons came in 
after the meeting opened at the Edge- 
water Beach hotel. 

Winfred R. Isom, vice president of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., in the 
keynote address, declared that web- 
offset “is at the crossroads of success 
and two decades from now will be 
so far ahead we won't believe our 
story as of today. We'll be calling 
this our ‘dark ages’.” 

Mr. Isom, who had been resident 
manager of Donnelley’s Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., offset plant, was recently 
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reassigned to the Willard, O., plant 
as director of manufacturing. Among 
other figures which he cited to indi- 
cate the solid position of web-offset, 
he said that in 1957, 17 printing 
firms reported they had run 59,912 
tons of paper stock on their web 
equipment. 


Lesson of Gravure 

In charting the future course of 
web-offset, Mr. Isom said, what hap- 
pened in the gravure printing field 
could well be a guide. Back in the 
early 1930’s the upsurge in roto- 
gravure printing was the talk of the 
printing world. Based on the claim 
of low production costs for long 
runs, rotogravure made great strides 
in obtaining an impressive share of 
the market. But sales expanded faster 
than the know-how and training in 
the needed skills. 

Then came heat-set inks which gave 
new life to the older printing proc- 
esses. Letterpress printing with the 
new inks caught fire in the magazine 
and catalog fields and progressed as 




















plates, paper, presses and inks were 
improved. Because of lower produc- 
tion costs, buyers had been willing 
to try gravure, he said, but on the 
score of quality they soon switched 
to other processes, especially in the 
publication field. : 

“Gravure printers,” said Mr. Isom, 
“failed to develop their process tech- 
nically and to equip themselves with 
the skills and know-how necessary to 
success. Gravure quality is showing 
steady improvement. They’re making 
progress but mainly, now, in the 
label field, and it’s going to take 
years to regain the prestige which 
gravure originally enjoyed. We, as 
web-offset printers, must not let this 
happen to us.” 

Mr. Isom, started 
with Donnelley’s as an apprentice 
rotogravure printer and was later 
foreman, then superintendent of his 
company’s rotogravure department. 
This, he said, “was in the days when 
speed came first and quality was 
forgotten.” 


incidentally, 


Continuing, Mr. Isom told of ex- 
amining an exhibit of 21 advertise- 
ments in 21 different publications. 
“There were 21 


colors.” he said. 


variations in the 


Two Advantages 

Web-offset, he said, has two out- 
standing advantages—low cost plates 
and short makeready. It makes pos- 
sible high production volume at low 
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unit cost and the color is unvarying 
to the end of the run. Among other 
adventages he mentioned plenty of 
color with sharp definition; good 
register; clean signatures; photo- 
graphic quality of illustrations; 
sharp, uniform type reproduction and 
no blurred spots. 

Speaking of production speeds, he 
said it is desirable to find the op- 
timum speed on a given press. But, 
he added, “Never be satisfied with 
the top cruising speed on any press. 
If there is trouble, search constantly 
for the cause, correct it and con- 
tinue. That’s progress.” 

In the past, Mr. Isom said, too 
many printers have treated the tech- 
nical end of their business as an art, 
instead of a science, which is the 
true foundation of progress. 

“There are signs that we are waking 
up to the bugs in our business,” he 
remarked as he turned to an exami- 
nation of some of the soft spots in 
web-offset printing. One thing we 
need, he said, is the ability to place 
the same thickness of film on a plate 
hour after hour. In gravure, he 
pointed out, ink control is a must but 
in offset, and in letterpress as well, 
ink control is a somewhat hit or miss 
matter. 

“We still don’t know much about 
tension,’ he went on, “and, if we 
did, we still would not have the 
needed mechanism to apply it. We 
still have a long way to go on the 
problem of plate cracking, on im- 
provement of folders, blankets, use 
of power. These and other things we 
must know if we are to continue in 
operation. Otherwise we will die.” 

The entire printing industry, Mr. 
Isom asserted, needs 


more smart 


young men and in the web printing 





field there is unsurpassed opportunity 
for ambitious men with brain power. 
In the years ahead they can be cer- 
tain that they will advance rapidly. 

He commended the industry’s sup- 
pliers, who “over the years have done 
an excellent job for us.” But web- 
offset, he said, “is a tough competi- 
tive market. We’re all pleased with 
the new products our suppliers have 
provided and the improvements they 
have made in the old. The suppliers 
must continue to progress and we 
will look to them to do their share 
in our quest for bigger and better 
markets.” 


Quality Stressed 


Richard Dunbar of Inland Press, 
Chicago, who followed Mr. Isom, de- 
clared that the recent phenomenal 
growth of web-offset is little known 
and unappreciated by outsiders. He 
outlined his company’s experiences 
with web-offset and told how at the 
start the sales department “played 
down” quality and sold on the econ- 
omy theme. Then came the competi- 
tion, he said, “which forced us to get 
out and hard sell our products on 
better quality and flexibility.” 

Mr. Dunbar substituted for James 
Armitage, head of his company, who 
at the time was confined to a hospital 
for treatment of a temporary dis- 
ability. The key to future expansion 
of offset, he asserted, is development 
of “an imaginative, creative and 
aggressive sales force.” 

“Tt all depends on the salesman,” 
he said. “We stimulate his 
imagination and ground him on the 
things that can be done on the web 
press.” Such 


must 


training, he 
emphasized, is the responsibility of 
management. Company heads must 


proper 


Audience at Web Offset Section hears review of problems in sales and production. 
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authorize the time and money for 
trying out new ideas and techniques. 
They must keep the sales staff versed 
in new techniques and they must 
exert pressure on equipment manu- 
facturers to get improvements. 

Carl Denman, vice president, sales, 
for World Color Printing Co., St. 
Louis, told how his company had 
operated as a letterpres firm for 35 
years, then got into web-offset when 
the need for diversification became 
urgent. 

The final decision, he said, was 
based on a survey which, among 
other factors, weighed the growing 
national market for directories, cat- 
alogs, books, magazines, etc. This 
was balanced against the company’s 
strategic geographic location near 
the center of this market. Within a 
year and a half, he said, World Color 
Printing Co. has erected four web- 
offset units, “and we feel we are 
doing a good job both in production 
and sales.” 

One important requirement, Mr. 
Denman said, is to know what type 
of products your equipment can best 
turn out. “This is the day of the hard 
sell,” he said, “and there is no short 
cut. Emphasize what your equipment 
and your skills can best handle and 
it will bring increased volume in 
satisfying quantities.” 

R. C. Fields, superintendent of the 
Donnelley offset plant at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., outlined the problems en- 
countered in converting production 
of Compton’s Encyclopedia and the 
Encyclopedia Britannica from letter- 
press to offset production. In such 
conversions, he stressed, the thing to 
bear in mind is that the new product 
must be better than the last letter- 
press printing. Eventually, he stated, 
both encyclopedias are expected to be 
an all-offset job. 

Chas. Rosenfelder, also from the 
Donnelley plant at Crawfordsville, 
Ind., where he is superintendent of 
the offset department, offered the 
rule “keep it running,” as the key 
to profitable web-offset operations. 
Any rotary press which is standing 
still, he remarked, is expensive. Re- 
viewing plate and roller wear and 
other technical factors, he pointed 
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By Dr. Paul J. Hartsuch 


Lithographic Consultant 
Printing Ink Division 
Interchemical Corp. 


HE term “balanced offset process inks” has been coined 

‘to describe a set of process inks which can be color- 
corrected with single stage (positive) photographic 
masking. 

In order to understa..d how the choice of the shades of 
process inks enters into the photographic masking picture, 
let’s start at the beginning with how a cameraman sets 
about to make a set of color separations. He photographs 
the colored picture through a red filter, again through a 
green filter, and again, through a blue filter. Then he 
usually photographs a fourth time to make his black 
printer negative, but this may be done in a variety of 
ways. 

These color separation negatives are color-corrected, 
screened and printing plates are made from the screened 
positives. The printing plates are printed with inks which 
are more or less the complementary color of the filter. 
Thus the blue filter negative may be called the yellow 
printer negative, since yellow is the complementary color 
to blue. The green filter negative may be called ihe 
magenta printer negative, since magenta is the comple- 
mentary color to green. Some cameramen call this the 
“red” printer negative, but we will use the correct name, 
magenta. Finally, the red filter negative may be called the 
cyan printer negative, since cyan is the complementary 





Dr. Hartsuch was associated with the research 
department of the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion for five years, as supervisor of the Metals and 
Surface Chemistry division. Since 1950 he has been 
a lithographic consultant for the Printing Ink Divi- 
sion of Interchemical Corporation (IPI). In this 
position, he has been active in the platemaking field, 
especially with the IPI tri-metal plates. More re- 
cently, he has been engaged in research work in the 
field of lithographic inks. One of the results of this 
work has been the development of “balanced offset 
process inks,” which are designed to simplify the 
photographic masking steps. “Doc” is also the 
author of the book CHEMISTRY OF LITHOGRAPHY 
which was published a few years ago by LTF. 
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color to red. We will call it the cyan printer negative, and 
will not use the term “blue printer” or “process blue 
printer.” 


Rule of Three 


Each of these color separation negatives should print in 
three of the six principal colors, and should not print in 
the other three. This is called the “rule of three.” The 
following table illustrates this: 


NEGATIVE SHoutp Print IN Suoutp Nort Prinz In 
yellow printer 
magenta printer 


cyan printer 


yellow, green, red 
magenta, blue, red 
cyan, blue, green 


magenta, blue, cyan 
cyan, green, yellow 
yellow, red, magenta 


Certainly the yellow printer must print in areas which 
are yellow in the original copy. It must also print in areas 
which are red in the original copy, since red is obtained 
by printing magenta over yellow. The yellow printer must 
also print in areas which are green in the original copy, 
since green is obtained by printing cyan over yellow. 
Equally important are the areas in which yellow should 
not print. We do not want any yellow to print in areas in 
the original copy which are magenta, blue or cyan in 
color. It is in these areas where many of the problems of 
color correction arise. 


In order to keep this as simple as possible, let’s assume 
that we are photographing color patches of a yellow, 
magenta and cyan ink. We will photograph these patches 
through the “A-B-C” filters, using the 25 for the red filter, 


FO 


the 58 for the green filter and the 47 for the blue filter. 


Yellow Printer Negative 


Now let’s focus our attention on the negative made with 
the blue filter. This is the yellow printer negative. The 
blue filter absorbs most of the light which is reflected from 
the patch of yellow ink, so the negative is almost clear or 
transparent in this area. The light from the white paper 
in between the ink patches goes through the blue filter, 
and this area is almost black on the negative. If the colored 
filters were perfect, which they are not, and if the magenta 
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and cyan inks were perfect, which they are not, the 
magenta and cyan ink patches would photograph on the 
negative as black as the white paper photographs. In 
actual practice, the magenta ink patch photographs as a 
light gray on the negative, and the cyan ink patch photo- 
graphs as a darker gray. This occurs whether the inks 
which are photographed are “balanced” or not. 

If a screened positive is made from this yellow printer 
negative, with no color correction, it would show perhaps 
a 50 per cent dot in the magenta area, and perhaps a 10 or 
15 per cent dot in the cyan area. If a printing plate were 
made from this screened positive, and printed with yellow 
printing ink, there would be a considerable amount of 
yellow printing in the area of the magenta ink patch, and 
a small amount of yellow printing in the area of the cyan 
ink patch. These are areas in which no yellow ink should 
print (see table “Rule of Three’). 

This means that the yellow printer negative must be 
corrected by some method to remove the yellow from the 
magenta and cyan ink patch areas. In single stage mask- 
ing, an attempt at correction is made by making a reduced 
strength positive from the magenta printer negative, and 
placing it over the yellow printer negative in register. 
When this positive mask from the magenta printer nega- 
tive is made of the right “mask strength,” it is always 
possible to correct the error in either the magenta or the 
cyan ink patch areas. But with the ordinary set of process 
inks, when this mask is made of the correct strength to 
correct the error in, say, the magenta ink patch area, then 
the cyan ink patch area is either undercorrected, or 
overcorrected. 


Need for Balanced Inks 


Here is where the idea of “balanced inks” comes in. It 
was desired to adjust the shades and the cleanliness of the 
magenta and cyan inks so that one positive mask made 
from the magenta printer negative would correct the 
errors of both the cyan and magenta ink patches in the 
yellow printer negative, without undercorrecting or over- 
correcting either one. To say it another way, the positive 
from the magenta printer negative adds silver density to 
the magenta and cyan ink patch areas. It was desired to 
adjust the inks so that the proper strength of positive mask 
would bring up the density of silver in the magenta and 
cyan areas so they would be equal to each other in density, 
and also equal to the density of silver in the white paper 
areas of the negative. 

To solve this problem, a series of magenta inks with 
varying shades and cleanliness was prepared. Likewise, a 
series of cyan inks with varying shades and cleanliness 
was prepared. Proofs of these special inks were analyzed 
at the Lithographic Technical Foundation research labo- 
ratory, using reflection density readings obtained with a 
Welch Densichron equipped with the same red, green and 
blue filters previously mentioned. From these density 
readings it was possible to calculate the necessary mask- 
ing factors, in the manner described by Preucil (“The 
LTF Color Chart,” pages 21-23, 32-33; Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, 131 E. 39th St., New York 16.) 
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At this point, it seemed that one of the magentas should 
“balance” with a particular one of the cyans. Then a 
second magenta apparently “balanced” with a second 
cyan, and a third magenta with a third cyan. In this way 
it was possible to establish three series of “balanced offset 
process inks.” These are now called Series I, II, and III. 

Proofs of the Series III set of balanced inks were pre- 
pared, and submitted to LTF for actual photographic color 
correction with single-stage masking. The ink proofs were 
photographed through each of the three colored filters. 


' When the positive mask from the magenta printer negative 


was made at the right “mask strength,” and placed in 
register over the yellow printer negative, it corrected the 
errors in the magenta and cyan areas almost perfectly. 
Since this time, the same thing has been done with the 
Series I and Series II balanced inks in two different 
lithographic plants. 

So far the discussion has centered around the correction 
which is necessary for the yellow printer negative. The 
other two color separation negatives must be color- 
corrected also, but this is a simpler matter since only one 
ink error is involved in each one, and the cleanliness of 
the balanced inks reduces the amount of color correction 
which is needed. Thus, to correct the error of the cyan 
ink in the magenta printer negative, a positive mask is 
made from the cyan printer negative. The cyan printer 
negative does not require much correction, if the process 
inks used are “clean” and of the right shade. Preucil of 
LTF uses a mask from the black printer negative to cor- 
rect the cyan printer negative, mainly to produce a set of 


color-corrected negatives which have good gray balance. 
His method is described in THE LTF Cotor Cwarrt, 
Bulletin No. 320, pages 23-24. 


Hand Correction Still Needed 


While the use of a set of balanced offset process inks 
will simplify the photographic masking which is required 
to color-correct the negatives, it is not to be implied that 
all hand correction work can be eliminated. It is asking a 
lot of a set of inks to have them eliminate all of the prob- 
lems connected with making a good set of color separa- 
tions. However, there is definite evidence that the use of a 
set of balanced inks has decreased the amount of hand 
work by a considerable amount. 


The question now arises: “Why three sets of balanced 
inks?” Part of the answer lies in the cost of the inks, par- 
ticularly the magenta. The magenta used in the Series I 
inks is very clean and transparent, but is fairly expensive. 
The magenta used in the Series III inks is not quite as 
clean or transparent, but is not as expensive. The Series II 
magenta has qualities lying in between the other two. 

Another difference in the three series of balanced inks 
is in the “mask strength” which is needed for the positive 
from the magenta printer negative to correct the yellow 
printer negative. The errors in the yellow printer negative 
can be corrected with a 37-39 per cent mask with the 
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CLINIC 


y Theodore Makarius 


Gloss Inks and Overprint Varnish 


In answer to many requests for an 
article on gloss inks and overprint 
varnish, I have asked Warren F. 
Douglass, vice president, research, 
and Philip T. Pope, treasurer of Pope 
& Gray, Inc., to write the following 
article, which, in my opinion, gives a 
very clear explanation of the use and 
application of overprint varnish and 
gloss inks in the lithographic press- 
room.—T .F.M. 


N the early 1900's, before the ad- 

vent of packaging and advertising 
as we know it today, the art of print- 
ing, as related to the label and pack- 
aging field, was limited to the use 
of conventional inks composed of pig- 
ments dispersed in litho varnish. This 
type of ink left much to be desired 
because although it was decorative, it 
did not have gloss properties nor did 
it afford protection of any sort to the 
printed surface. 

Up to and including this period, 
many attempts had been made to 
produce either vehicles from which 
inks having gloss could be made, or 
a clear varnish which could be ap- 
plied by conventional printing presses 
over conventional inks, resulting in 
a glossy surface. This was not pos- 
sible with ordinary bodied linseed oil, 
because of its penetrating properties. 
It was found that by combining natu- 
ral resins, such as Copal or Dammar, 
with linseed oil and various solvents, 
inks and varnishes could be fabri- 
cated with a fair degree of gloss. This 
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type of formulation did have a seri- 
ous drawback however. The high per- 
centage of resin and solvent necessary 
to obtain gloss gave poor working 
properties on the press, in that the 
ink or varnish gathered tack to the 
point of becoming unprintable. 

In the early 1920's, the introduc- 
tion of synthetic resins, such as the 
modified phenolics and modified 
maleics, permitted the inkmaker to 
make substantial improvements. The 
ink and varnish makers found that by 
combining the modified phenolic and 
maleic resins with linseed and other 
vegetable drying oils, they could 
make oleoresinous vehicles which, 
when made into inks, would have 
what was considered excellent gloss 
on the types of paper stock available 
at the time. 

The efforts of the inkmaker to use 
these new materials caused a change 
in two closely allied fields—paper and 
pigments. It was discovered that even 
with the new gloss materials, satisfac- 
tory gloss was not obtained with 
every type of pigment. The pigment 
manufacturers were, therefore, faced 
with the problem of improving their 
product and its properties. Foremost, 
improvement was needed in the sur- 
face properties affecting wetting, 
grinding or ease of dispersion, flow 
and bronzing. 

Through their efforts, the majority 
of pigments being produced today are 
satisfactory for their gloss properties, 
with further improvements evident in 


their solvent and chemical resistance, 
alkali resistance, heat resistance, lack 
of toxicity, etc. 

At the same time, paper manufac- 
turers improved the gloss hold-up 
properties of their coatings. Improve- 
ments were necessary because the por- 
osity, sizing, calendering and thé na- 
ture of the coating used on the body 
stock has a considerable effect on the 
degree of gloss obtainable. A soft, 
porous stock naturally would allow an 
ink to set-in with a subsequent loss 
of gloss. 

Through the combined efforts of 
the paper and ink manufacturers, new 
coatings were developed upon which 
ink films could be applied and a 
high gloss obtained. This was true for 
both paper and paper board. More 
recently there has been introduced a 
grade of paper known as “cast-coat- 
ed” which, contrary to conventional 
coated paper, is extremely porous but 
has a high degree of surface gloss. 
This paper gives extremely rapid set- 
ting of the ink film, as well as excel- 
lent gloss with transparent inks. Cast- 
coated paper is particularly useful 
where it is desired to have the un- 
printed surface of the stock equal the 
gloss of the printed portion. 

During the time that inkmakers 
were concentrating on gloss inks, they 
were also applying the same princi- 
ples to the clear varnish field. They 
were attempting to duplicate on con- 
ventional printing presses the clear 
gloss coatings obtained on roller coat- 
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ing machines. This was an important 
undertaking in the graphic arts, since 
it allowed all printers equal oppor- 
iunity to complete work on their regu- 
lar equipment, which formerly had to 
be sent to finishers. 


Modern Gloss Materials 

As can be seen from this brief his- 
tory of the development of gloss ma- 
terials, a great new field was opened 
to the graphic arts industry, particu- 
larly in the packaging field, making 
it possible to produce better labels 
and folding cartons. Among the 
many advantages is the ability to 
attract the attention of the consumer, 
protection of the package appearance 
in transit due to better rub resistance, 
protection of the product from mois- 
ture, alkali and chemicals, grease, 
etc., as well as from the product it- 
self through handling with wet hands 
or spillage. 

We can classify the present-day 
gloss materials as gloss grinding and 
mixing varnishes for the inkmakers’ 
use, and as overprint varnishes for 
use directly by the printer. 

Gloss grinding varnishes are ve- 
hicles composed of carefully selected 
synthetic resins combined with vari- 
ous vegetable drying oils to give ve- 
hicles which, when ground with pig- 
ments, will form the basic toners from 
which gloss inks may be formulated. 
This type of varnish must have prop- 
er wetting and dispersion charac- 
teristics, good drying, resistance to 
alkali or acid, and water resistance 
for lithographic purposes, all of 
which are as important to a success- 
ful gloss ink as gloss itself. 

Gloss mixing varnishes are vehicles 
which are used in conjunction with 
the gloss base toner, as described 
above, or with ordinary linseed oil 
based toners. These mixtures, when 
formulated with the proper driers and 
other additions, and printed on suit- 
able paper stock, will produce prints 
having a high degree of gloss. The 
mixing varnishes are admixtures of 
carefully selected hard resins, such as 
modified phenolic or maleic, com- 
bined with various vegetable drying 
oils, or their combinations. 

These materials are formulated or 
cooked together to obtain viscous ve- 
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hicles, again with thought given to 
proper pigment wetting, resistance, 
drying and, of course, gloss. Some 
theories have been advanced that a 
good gloss vehicle must contain a 
resin having limited solubility in the 
oil in which it is being used in order 
to obtain proper gloss hold-out. 

Gloss overprint varnishes are clear 
gloss materials printed in the same 
manner as gloss inks but, being clear, 
are printed over conventional inks for 
their decorative and protective prop- 
erties. Overprint varnishes are for- 
mulated from hard synthetic resins 
combined with the various vegetable 
drying oils and proper solvents, along 
with suitable compounds and dryers. 

Unlike gloss ink vehicles, pigment 
wetting is no longer a factor. Instead, 
great care must be used in selecting 
the ingredients to obtain proper gloss, 
drying, color and color. retention, 
water resistance, odor, freedom from 
blocking, and stability on the press. 
Although great strides have been 
made in the overprint varnish field, 
there is still much left to be desired, 
particularly in recent years since the 
introduction of myriads of new film- 
forming materials. 

Within the family of inkmakers, 
the formulation of gloss materials still 
is considered an art and very little 
information is divulged. However, in- 
formation as to the use and applica- 
tion of gloss products is readily 
supplied. 


Types of Overprint Varnish 
The lithographer has available two 
basic types of overprint varnish: the 
wax type and the non-wax type. Non- 
wax overprint varnish, as the name 
indicates, should be used on any work 
which must be imprinted or over- 
printed after the varnish is dry. Gen- 
erally, the use of this type of varnish 
is confined to work which must be 
overprinted, since the wax type has 
both better scuff-proofness and quick- 
er drying in the pile. 


In the last few years, leading over- 
print varnish manufacturers have de- 
veloped several important modifica- 
tions of the wax type overprint var- 
nish. The first important improve- 
ment was the slip type of varnish, 
which has better scuff-proofness and 


is generally recemmended for labels 
or folding cartons, where rough han- 
dling must be anticipated. 

In the last few years, improve- 
ments have been made in the color of 
overprint varnish. Materials are now 
available which have definitely lighter 
initial color and show less tendency 
to yellow on ageing than the normal 
non-wax or wax-containing varnishes 
which previously were used. 

Several special types of overprint 
varnish also are available. You can 
obtain a dull varnish which will give 
protection to a cover or mailing piece 
and still have a velvety appearance. 
A non-skid overprint varnish also is 
available for use on very small labels, 
or on covers, where skidding of the 
flat sheets in the cutting room or bind- 
ery has been troublesome. 

Since overprint varnishes contain 
drying oils and solvents, a certain 
amount of odor is generated in the 
pile as the varnish dries. This odor 
normally is dissipated when the sheets 
are wound, or during the bindery op- 
erations. For food-package inserts, 
gum wrappers and other applications 
requiring an odorless product, it may 
be necessary to run a moisture-set 
type of overprint varnish. This is the 
only overprint varnish which can not 
be run with a wet plate. 


Handling Varnish 
The leading varnish manufacturers 
have overprint varnish available ‘n a 
range of bodies, or viscosities. The 
heaviest body which can be run will, 
of course, depend on the stock and 
the size of the press. With a heavier- 
bodied varnish, a thicker film can be 
run and this, of course, gives better 
gloss. In addition, the heavier var- 
nishes show less tendency to penetrate 
on soft coated papers or boards. 


In order to get a varnish which will 
stand up with a good gloss on coated 
paper, it is necessary to make a ma- 
terial which will dry in from two to 
three hours in the pile. This means 
that the varnish generally will skin 
faster in the fountain than a normal 
lithographic ink where rapid pile- 
drying is not required. Because of 
this condition, most lithographers 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CLINIC 


= By Herbert P. Paschel 


Graphic Arts Consultant 


First report on an electronic flash lamp for litho: 


Pulsed Xenon Are 


NQUIRIES to this column have 

indicated considerable interest in 
the electronic flash lamp for graphic 
arts use. Although such lamps have 
been used in certain photo-mechani- 
cal applications, a host of shortcom- 
ings obviate their general use. 

Experience with the Xenon flash 
discharge lamp revealed a light out- 
put comparable to sunlight in quality. 
Other desirable qualities ied illumi- 
nation engineers to investigate the 
potentials of Xenon filled discharge 
lamps both here and abroad. Gaseous 
discharge lamps can be operated as 
an almost continuous source and, as 
in the case of the flash tubes, inter- 
mittently, at extreme high intensity. 
Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes is the Pulsed Xenon Arc 
(PXA, for short) recently announced 
by the lamp division of the General 
Electric Company at Nela Park. 

The basic PXA lamp is a quartz 
tube less than a half inch in diameter 
and filled with the rare gas Xenon. 
Four sizes are available in usable 
light lengths of 3, 12, 24 and 36 
inches. A high density current is 
passed through the tube 120 times 
each second (on a 60-cycle power 
supply) resulting in a series of in- 
tensive flashes of about one-thou- 
sandth second duration. Lights of 
this type are not suitable for expo- 
sures of less than a second since the 
light is off more than it is on and 
extremely _ short 


exposures could 
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occur at different moments in the 
cycle, thus resulting in a variety of 
exposure values. But this is of no 
great concern in the graphic arts 
field since most exposures are on the 
order of several seconds at the very 
least. 


New Power Pack 
A radically new power pack, with- 


out which the performance efficiency 
of the tube would be impossible, was 
also developed by G.E. at Nela Park. 
This unique ballast combines a supply 
transformer, saturable reactor and 
capacitor in one unit with no moving 
parts or vacuum tubes included in it. 


Despite the alternate periods of 
light and dark, the lamp appears to 
burn continuously because the eye 
integrates the rapid pulses. A slight 
stroboscopic effect is 
noticeable. 

Coincident with the introduction 
of the PXA lamp, American Speed- 
light Corporation (63-01 Metropoli- 
tan Ave., Middle Village 79, N. Y.) 


announced a new line of graphic 


nevertheless 


arts lighting equipment utilizing the 
GE lamp and power circuit. Ascor- 
lux light units come in three models: 
the 24” tube in a 20 x 24” reflector, 
a 28 x 36” reflector housing a 36” 


Ascorlux B1108 power supply (left) with two L1101 light units as used for 
normal copyboard work. Because this power supply has a dual channel it is 
possible to use two or one light units as illustrated in photo at right. In this 
case the same power supply and one L1101 light unit may be used for photo 
composing, small size plate burning or transmitted separation work. 




















Calvin W. Shaw, quality control department, Western Printing and Litho- 
graphing Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., operates the Ascorlux Pulsed Xenon Arc 
equipment. Light unit on test here is being used to make screened positives 
from color separations through a Lanston Monotype overhead camera. 


tube, and a 4 x 4” grid for enlarger 
use. Individual power supply units 
for each of the above, and a dual 
power assembly for operating two 
24” or two 36” lamps are available. 


Light Combinations 
With the latter, two lamps or just 


a single lamp may be operated. Ap- 
propriate combinations of light and 
power supply are possible for the 
majority of graphic arts applications. 
In the Ascor equipment the PXA 
lamp is enclosed within a Pyrex glass 
sleeve which provides a channel for 
forced draft cooling and also pro- 
tects the lamp itself. Ascor lights may 
be operated in any position—verti- 
cally, horizontally or overhead. 

Published specifications reveal the 
following figures: 
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. High output. 

2. A well balanced spectral distri- 
bution in the visible spectrum 
plus ultra-violet and infra-red. 

3. Instant starting. 

.Clean operating (no fumes or 
dust). 

. Minimum temperature rise (with 
simple forced draft cooling). 


N" 


NLA LL 


to the trade as a consultant for more complex litho problems. 


uA 


soon after receipt as possible. The columnist also is available ~ 


6. Uniform and consistent light out- 
put (no light integrator exposure 
controls necessary). 

7. Convenient size adaptable to high 
efficiency reflectors. 

8. Low power factors. 

9. Low maintenance costs. 


Satisfactory performance has been 
obtained in line, halftone and color 
separation photography, platemaking 
(vacuum frames and step-and-repeat 
machines), and for exposing blue- 
print, silverprint, and diazo mate- 
rials. According to Harry L. Parker, 
president of American Speedlight 
Corp., limited tests under actual shop 
conditions in plants around the 
country revealed some startling oper- 
ating comparisons. In one case, in- 
volving color separations, Ascorlux 
equipment accomplished the job (a 
set of color separations) in one-third 
of the time and with only 10 per cent 
of the power cost of conventional 
lights. Screened positives from the 
same negatives were made in 10 per 
cent of the previous exposure time 
with a power saving—more than 65 
per cent. Deep-etch plate exposures 
on a photo-composing machine indi- 
cated a saving of about 38 per cent 
in exposure time and a power saving 
of 50 per cent. The figures cited were 
compiled from comparative tests at 
Western Printing and Lithographing 
Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

If the inherent promise of long 
looked for lighting characteristics 
offered by the PXA lamp is realized 
in extended production use, the 
Xenon gas arc may soon become the 
standard graphic arts light source. 

For camera use, a complete Ascor- 
lux set up costs about $3,500, while 
for vacuum frame and_ step-and- 


repeat the figure is about $2,100.* 


- CoOL 


It is impossible for Mr. Paschel to give personal replies 


by mail, but all questions will be answered in this column as 


NL 
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Remember the good old days? 


no hustle or bustle, no worries (or so the book says) 
and prices were lower than they are today. Modern Lith- 
ography can’t transport you back to those carefree days, 
but we can make an offer to you and your friends that 


will remind you of those old-time prices. 


Save $] by entering a GROUP subscription 


to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY at °2 each. 


Save $1 each over the regular rate of $3 a year, in U. S. 
CANADA: $2.50 each (regularly $4) FOREIGN: $6 each (regularly $9) 


Use form below and on other side of this sheet for group of four or more subscriptions 
and mail to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY, Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
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At 10th anniversary convention 


TAGA Discusses Process Color 


ELEBRATING its 10th annivers- 
ary, the Technical Association 
of the Graphic Arts met in Los An- 
geles late last month to hear a variety 
of technical papers, many of them 
having to do with the problems in- 
volved in printing process color. 
The sessions were held in the Bev- 
erly Hilton Hotel, June 23-24. A 
complete report was not available at 
presstime, but following are abstracts 
of some of the papers presented at the 
meeting. The papers fell into three 
categories: preparatory 
and methods, color, and testing and 
control. 


equipment 


THE LocEtron, Dwin R. Craig 
The LogEtron, “A scanning, servo- 
modulated light source for photo- 


is the nucleus 


graphic reproduction,’ 
of a line of equipment capable of both 
automatic dodging (unsharp mask- 
ing) and automatic exposure control. 
These two functions, performed by 
inverse feedback from a pair of pho- 
totubes to the cathode-ray tube light 
source, independently control both 
relative and absolute densities of con- 
tinuous tone reproductions obtained 
in a one-step exposure. The resulting 
D-LogE curves, for varying amounts 
of feedback, illustrate the nature and 
effect of feedback while microdensi- 
tometer traces depict the compression 
of “gross” contrast plus expansion of 
“detail” contrast—both terms being 


defined relative to dimensions of the 
scanning beam. 


ELEcTRONIC HALFTONE CAMERA, 
S. W. Levine 

An electronic halftone 
which views either a transparency or 
an opaque photographic image and 
reproduces this information in half- 


camera, 


tone form, is described. A schematic 
diagram of the entire machine is 
given and the dot-producing electro- 
optical transducer is described in de- 
tail. Examples of work accomplished 
with this camera are presented and 
potential applications are discussed.. 


CHILDRESS PROCESS OF CORRECT 
TonaL Repropuction, Clyde Chil- 
dress and Herbert Meyer 

The density-log exposure curve of 
normal black and white silver halide 
emulsions is composed of a straight- 
line section of desired contrast (nor- 
mal exposure range) bordered on 
each end by a curved section of in- 
sufficient contrast (under- and over- 
exposure). The fact that both nega- 
tive and positive emulsions have these 
same characteristics makes it impos- 
sible to obtain perfect photographic 
tonal reproduction from an original 
without masking. Assuming the char- 
acteristic curve of the positive emul- 
sion as unalterable, it follows that 
the corresponding negative material 
would have to be processed to a “mir- 


ror” curve to achieve correct tonal 
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reproduction in the final print. A film 
processing method which produces 
negatives with “mirror” curve char- 
acteristics is described with consid- 
ation of its applicability to photogra- 
vure. 


Repuction oF Density CHANGE BeE- 
TWEEN WET AND Dry IMaGEs IN Con- 
TINUOUS Tone GRAPHIC Arts FILMs, 
Raymond Alfaya 

Wet density readings (widely used 
in the graphic arts industry for check- 
ing continuous-tone color-separation 
negatives, positives and masks) are 
often misleading because of density 
changes which take place when the 
films are dried. It is shown that ad- 
justment of the fixer formula to re- 
duce the extent and rate of emulsion 
hardening can substantially reduce 
the magnitude of wet-to-dry density 
change, thus increasing the reliability 
of wet densitometry. Controlled drv- 
ing markedly improves the reproduci- 
bility of results. 


IMAGEWISE ELECTROLYTIC DeEpost- 
TION OF CopPER FOR LITHOGRAPHY, 
Eugene L. Vanaver and Philip E. 
Tobias 

All practical bimetallic lithographie 
processes depend upon the etchin; 
of metal from unwanted areas. A con- 
siderable amount of thought and ef- 
fort has been expended on the possi- 
bility of depositing metal during 
processing. A method has been de- 
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veloped that allows the deposition of 
copper as the image metal on stain- 
less steel or aluminum base plates. 
The results appear to have the bene- 
fits of good tone reproduction, wear 
resistance and the certainty and re- 
coverability generally associated with 
bimetallic lithographic plates. 


A Cotor ELectrorax Process, J. S. 
Rydz and S. W. Johnson 

The “Electrofax” process for direct 
electrophotographic printing on paper 
utilizes a photoconductive coating of 
zinc oxide pigment dispersed in a 
resin binder coated on a paper base. 
Recent developments with colored 
toners have resulted in the ability to 
produce results in color. The basic 
laws governing this type of color 
process consisting of opaque particles 
such as used in electrostatic printing 
will be reviewed. Techniques for pro- 
ducing color electrofax prints will be 
discussed. In addition to the applica- 
tion of conventional color separation 
techniques, possible new concepts in 
color separation will be explored. 


ComPATIBILITY OF LIGHT SOURCES 
FOR COMPARING CoLorR PRooFs WITH 
TRANSPARENCIES, Joseph Jordan 

It has been proposed that the 
graphic arts industry adopt a stand- 
ard illuminant at a color temperature 
of 7400 K for color appraisal of re- 
flection type materials, although it is 
acknowledged that color transparen- 
cies should be viewed by light of 
color temperature 3800 K, and that 
compatible light sources should be 
used for comparing proofs with trans- 
parencies. A study was made to deter- 
mine the nature and extent of these 
differences. A transparency was 
viewed under 3800 K_ illumination, 
and visual matches were made be- 
tween colors in the transparency and 
Munsell color samples. Appreciable 
differences were found—an average 
of four Munsell hue steps and two 
Munsell chroma steps for the colors 
studied. The differences between the 
two sets of matches are given in Mun- 
sell notation and as a display of Mun- 
sell papers for a variety of colors. 


Use oF Litu-Type EMULSIONS FOR 
Continuous Tone Cotor Correc- 
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TIoN Masks IN Two-StacE MASKING 
ror Gravure, Harvey F. George 

The two-stage masking method of 
color correction offers considerable 
flexibility in the correction of “want- 
ed” and “unwanted” colors. This is 
accomplished by placing the principal 
color correction masks on the toe por- 
tion of the characteristic curve. Prop- 
er color correction for the inks nor- 
mally used in rotogravure publication 
printing require high contrast prin- 
cipal masks. Sensitometric tests were 
made of available continuous tone 
emulsions processed to high contrast 
and lith type emulsions processed for 
continuous tone reproduction. The 
lith type emulsion used in this man- 
ner shows definite advantages for 
rotogravure color correction as in- 
dicated on the accompanying masking 
reproduction curves. 


THE Use oF Cotor NEGATIVES AND A 
PANCHROMATIC PAPER IN ROP Coor 
Printinc, J. W. Gosling and C. A. 
Horton 

The advantages of color negative 
over color positive films for news- 
paper reproduction are reviewed and 
the mechanism of color correction in 
Kodak Ektacolor film is described. 
The properties of an experimental 
panchromatic paper, Kind 1439, are 
discussed. Recommendations are giv- 
en for a reproduction system using 
these materials and designed speci- 
fically for ROP color printing. 


THe DEPENDENCE OF THE CONTRAST 
oF Moire PATTERNS ON THE COLoRs 
OF THE PrinTtINnG Inks, F. Pollak 

It is often stated that moiré pat- 
terns formed by a yellow image with 
one or more other images are of low 
contrast owing to the inherent bright- 
ness of the yellow ink. In four-color 
printing in particular, the contrast of 
the black-magenta-cyan pattern can 
be reduced by using a cyan with 
lower unwanted density to green and 
that of the 15° yellow-magenta pat- 
tern can be reduced by using a ma- 
genta with lower unwanted blue dens- 
ity. In general, if in any spectral 
region only one of two ink solids has 
any density, and if the inks are rea- 
sonably transparent, then halftone 
images printed with these solids can 


be laid down at any angle, even in 
parallel. 


CoLor AND ToNnE Errors oF MULTI- 
COLOR Presses, Frank Preucil 

The wet ink trapping and tone re- 
production of two- and four-color 
lithographic presses are studied from 
laboratory controlled press runs, and 
an industry wide survey. Variables 
included are sets of inks of different 
inkometer values, different types of 
ink, and differences in fineness of 
screen ruling. 


“BALANCED” OFrFseT Process Inks, 
Paul J. Hartsuch 

The adjustment of the shades of 
offset process inks is described, with 
the view in mind of accomplishing 
color correction with simple single- 
stage (positive) masking. The re- 
quirements of such a set of “bal- 
anced” offset process inks is outlined. 
Three series of such balanced process 
inks have been developed, and are 
now available. One of these sets of 
inks apparently in balance based on 
measurements with a Welch Den- 
sichron was checked with a recording 
spectrophotometer, and also by actual 
photographic masking. The effect of 
printing a set of balanced offset proc- 
ess inks on uncoated paper is dis- 
cussed, including hue shifts, change 
in cleanliness, and change in the bal- 
ance for masking. 


UnsoLvepD ProBLeMs oF CoLor Re- 
propucTion, H. E. J. Neugebauer 
Colorimetry is an essential pillar 
of modern methods of color reproduc- 
tion (e.g., masking methods, elec- 
tronic color correctors). Although 
colorimetric research has been pushed 
to extreme accuracies, a number of 
problems that are of basic importance 
to color reproduction have hardly 
ever been investigated. Such problems 
are the effects of change of illumina- 
tion, size of reproduction, frame or 
other surrounding, and contrast. The 
few existing investigations will be re- 
ported. Methods suitable for such in- 
vestigations will be outlined. The pho- 
tographic processes are superior to 
methods using a _ time-sequential 
transmission of picture elements (TV 
or electronic color correctors) insofar 
(Continued on Page 115) 
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Why you get more for your money 
with Kodak Packaged Chemicals 


It’s really a matter of simplicity—a simpler 
darkroom routine, the working ease that comes 
with standardization of procedures. 

Take, for example, the development of 
Kodalith Ortho Film, Type 3, in Kodalith Super 
Line Developer. You get the full value of 
Type 3’s exposure latitude and speed—and the 
developer keeps these qualities constant all day 
long. Super Line has a tray life that no other 
developer can equal, which means you don’t 
have to compensate for speed loss because of 
developer exhaustion. Your production rate 
stays constant. Make-overs are unnecessary. 

Moreover, when you process Type 3 Kodalith 
in Super Line Developer you get all the extraor- 
dinary image quality that’s built into the 
emulsion—all the contrast and critical sharp- 
ness you’re entitled to. 

The reasons why are easily explained. Type 3 
Kodalith Film and Kodalith Super Line Devel- 
oper are made together. The Type 3 emulsion 
and Super Line Developer were first mated 
during the research and development of the 
new Type 3 film. Now that it is in production, 
Kodak quality control people test every run of 
Type 3 in Super Line Developer to make sure 
that both developer and film are perfectly 
matched to produce optimum results. 

Thus, when you buy Kodalith Super Line 
Developer and Kodalith Ortho Film, Type 3, 
and use them together as recommended, you 
are certain to benefit from all the fine charac- 
teristics of both materials. This is why we say 
so often, “Kodak materials are made together 
to work together.” It is not just a slogan. It is 
our way of telling you how to get the very most 
for your money, how to make your work easier, 
pleasanter, and better. 

Talk processing with your Kodak dealer soon. 
He carries dependable, uniform Kodak Pack- 
aged Chemicals for the graphic arts in conven- 
ient sizes, large or small. 

Your Kodak technical representative is ready 
and willing to demonstrate processing methods 
and formulas right in your own lab, or help out 
with technical problems and special assignments. 


The 1958 edition of ‘‘Kodak Materials for the Graphic 
Arts” describes chemicals, films, plates, and equipment 
in detail. Just write. It’s free. 


Text for this advertisement 
was set photographically. 


Graphic Reproduction) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Sales Division Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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These abstracts of important current 
articles, patents, and books are compiled 
as a service of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc. They represent statements 
made by the authors and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the 
LTF. 


Since some of the abstracts are from ab- 
stract journals, LTF cannot furnish photo- 
stats of all of the original articles. If the 
_ title is marked with an asterik (*), LTF 
has no further information than that con- 
tained in the abstract itslef. Inquiries about 
these items should be sent direct to the 
source that is named. If you want copies 
of U. S. Patents, write direct to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Send twenty-five cents for each patent de- 
sided. Make checks or money orders pay- 
able to “Treasurer of the United States.” 
British patents may be obtained for forty- 
five cents from the Patent Office, 25 South- 
ampton Buildings, London, W. C. 2, Eng- 
land, or as is the case with all foreign pat- 
ents, they may be obtained as photoprints 
from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington 
35; D:.-C. 


If the title of the abstract is not marked 
with an asterisk (*), LTF can supply 
photostats of the original article. NOTE: 
When placing orders for such photostats, 



































please give the COMPLETE description of 
article wanted—TITLE, AUTHOR, PUBLI- 
CATION, and PAGE NUMBERS. When 
articles appear in LTF’s publication Re- 
search Progress as well as other publica- 
tions, Research Progress will be sent. The 
charge for copies of Research Progress is 
thirty cents each to LTF members and one 
dollar to non-members plus three cents 
postage. The charge for photostats is 
$1.00 per page (check abstract for number 
of pages) plus three cents per page postage. 
Postage charge for orders from places other 
than Canada and the United States or its 
territories and possessions is ten cents per 
page of photostats or ten cents per copy of 
Research Progress. Orders from companies 
or individuals who are not members of LTF 
cannot be filled until payment is received. 
Orders with payment enclosed receive im- 
mediate attention. 

LTF also has mimeographed lists of (1) 
“Periodicals Abstracted by the Research 
Department” and (2) “Books of Interest to 
Lithographers.” These are available for 
twenty-five cents each in coin or U.S. 
stamps. All inquiries concerning these lists 
and photostats of original articles (not 
marked with an asterisk) should be ad- 
dressed to: Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, Inc., Research Department, 1800 So. 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, IIl. 





.Photography, Tone and 
Color Correction 
*HicuHuicuts oF THe LTF Survey oF 
Process Cotor Inxs. Frank Preucil. 9th 
Annual TAGA Proceedings, Part B, May 
1957, pp. 143-152 (10 pages). An industry- 
wide survey with the goal of fuller under- 
standing of lithographic color reproduction 
problems is reported. A 21-step test color 
strip printed with production runs by 170 
single color, two-color, and _ four-color 
presses is studied for differences which can 
affect requirements of color correction. Hue 
purity, gray balance, trapping, additivity, 
proportionality and other factors are mea- 
sured as variables to be considered in re- 
lating masking to color separation. 


*CoLor DIFFERENTIATION IN REpPRODUC- 
TION Processes. J. A. C. Yule. 9th Annual 
TAGA Proceedings, Part A, May 1957, pp. 
29-41 (13 pages). The paper describes a 
method of calculating how accurately small 
color differences between two colors in an 
original will be reproduced. In order to do 
this, the following data are required: (1) 
measurements of the color densities of the 
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individual inks, (2) information as to the 
way in which the multicolor print is related 
to the individual ink images, (3) the tone 
rendering of the individual ink images, (4) 
the characteristics of any masking method 
which is a part of the reproduction process. 
The differentiation of nearly neutral colors 
has been worked out for a number of typi- 
cal conditions. It is shown that straight-line 
masks cause overcorrection of the shadows 
in a three-color process, owing to both addi- 
tivity and proportionality failure. The effect 
of the black printer in destroying color 
differentiation in the shadows is also shown. 


*A System OF STANDARDIZED ILLUMINA- 
TION FOR CoLor VIEWING IN THE GRAPHIC 
Arts. Joseph Crossley and Joseph G. Jor- 
dan. 9th Annual TAGA Proceedings, Part 
A, May 1957, pp. 101-106 (6 pages). In 
order to insure consistency in comparisons 
and criticisms among color originals, en- 
gravers proofs, and press sheets, Springdale 
Laboratories developed a system of stand- 
ardized illumination which has been in- 
stalled for use by photographers, art edi- 
tors, engravers and printers. The «factors 





which were studied before adopting the 
system were: geometry of the light source 
and viewing area, level of illumination, 
color temperature of the source, and spec- 
tral energy distribution of the source 
Neither the chromaticity nor the color tem- 
perature alone is adequate as a specifica- 
tion of the color quality of the light. The 
spectral energy distribution must fulfill cer- 
tain requirements, and the spectral energy 
distributions of transparency viewers and 
overhead illuminators must be approxi- 
mately the same. The units which have been 
adopted include overhead illuminators with 
a combination of fluorescent and incandes- 
cent sources, giving an illumination level 
of 190 foot candles at the working surface 
at a color temperature of about 3600°K; 
and transparency viewers with the same 
type sources giving a brightness of 500 foot 
lamberts. Wherever these units have been 
installed they have been received enthusi- 
astically and for the most critical color 
viewing the system is preferred to any 
previously used. 


*ELecTronic Coton SCANNING AND EN. 
GRAVING. Samuel W. Levine. 9th Annual 
TGA Proceedings, Part A, May 1957, pp 
107-122 (16 pages). A review is made of 
the activities of all known companies work- 
ing on the development of electronic color 
scanners and electronic engravers for the 
graphic arts field. The work of each com- 
pany is presented in some detail and the 
characteristics of the machines are given. 
A chart showing the comparative specifica- 
tions of each machine is presented. In ad- 
dition to electronic color scanners, the 
activities of the several companies working 
on direct electronic engraving and similar 
devices are reviewed. 


*More Tuoucuts On MaAskine. Frank H. 
Smith. Modern Lithography 25, No. 9, 
September 1957, pp. 51, 52, 53, 165 (4 
pages). An experiment with projection 
masking is reviewed. The production de- 
tails are followed through in masking a 
color transparency which will have super- 
imposed color lettering. 


Planographic Printing Processes 

*OrrseT PiatemMakinc. Adam _ Henri 
Reiser. Printing Equipment Engineer 88, 
No. 5, February 1958, pp. 31-32 (2 pages). 
Why various kinds of plates are used; why 
different images are used; why plates are 
grained; general discussion on making 
offset printing plates. 


*LitHoGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION DIRECTLY 
From Xerocrapuic Pirates. John J. Rhein- 
frank, Philip F. Kurz and Frederick C. 
Myers. 9th Annual TAGA Proceedings, 
Part B, May 1957, pp. 133-142 (10 pages). 
Major advancements have been made in 
the preparation of lithographic plates by 
xerography. This paper describes and illus- 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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Step and 


Repeat 
with CARLSON 








No matter how many colors... step and repeat or single image... 
Carlson’s tested double hole, double pin system gives you fast, positive 
registration from the stripping to the press. 


CARLSON STAINLESS STEEL REGISTER PINS 


Accepted and used by thousands as the finest, easiest to use, and most 
accurate register pin obtainable. Has thin base and ample thumb space. 
Cannot corrode or rust and pin diameter is guaranteed within 1/1000th. 


CARLSON PHOTO-COMPOSING SPACER 


A precision punch controlling double hole, double pin positioning and 
registration to within 1 /1000th of an inch. Will step and repeat vertically 
or horizontally, excluding exposure time, in less than 60 seconds. 


\ON Pp 
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~ Choctoy F Carlcon Company 


S BEN FRANKLIN BUILDING e MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Sledger to Ledger 


The technique may be different but the end result is the same 
. .» permanent records that are enduring and impervious to 
the ravages of time and hard usage. 


L. L. Brown's skilled, unhurried processing, plus the inherent 


strength of 100% new white cotton fibers insure the superior 
quality characteristics of 


L.L. BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER 


ond its unusual ability to withstand hard handling, pulling 
strains, repeated erasure and rewriting with perfect results. 


*L. L. Brown's LINEN LEDGER EXTRA 


#1-100% new white cotton fiber 
BETTER 
L. L. BROWN 


also Resistall, Forward, Greylock ond 


8 PAPERS 


Since 1849 
L. L. BROWN PAPER CO., ADAMS, MASS. 














PAPERS 
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LITHO CLUB NEWS 


Starts Educational Program 
The educational committee of the 
St. Louis Litho Club under chairman 
Calvin Jack, A. C. Litho Plate Co., 
has launched a program of advanced 
training for industry personnel and a 
scholarship award for 
lithographic students. 
First recipient of the scholarship 
worth $100 towards the payment of 
tuition, books or related expenses, 
is Theodore C. Lee, a 26-year old 
veteran attending the David Ranken 
Jr. School of Mechanical Trades. The 
school selected Mr. Lee in accordance 
with requirements set by the club. 
The advanced training program 
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will begin this Fall with a series of 
lectures for foreman, supervisors and 
other key personnel at the David 
Ranken school. 

The classes will meet once a week 
and cover technical problems from 
art to the finished job. William Davis, 
head of the lithographic department 
at Ranken, said that the purpose of 
the course will be to give craftsmen 
a better understanding of the litho- 
graphic process as a whole. Cost of 
the course is expected to be under 
$10 a person. 

Members of the club’s educational 
committee are Walter Blattenberger 
and Daniel Neumann, Western Print- 
ing & Lithographing Co.; Albert 
Renda, Renda Litho Supply Co.; 
and Mr. Davis. 





To Discuss Lighting 

On June 25 the New York Litho 
Club heard H. L. Parker, president of 
the American Speed Light Corp., New 
York, describe several new lighting 
developments. 

Mr. Parker introduced the new 
“Pulsed Xenon” arc lamp from Gen- 
eral Electric and “Ascorlux,” a new 
line of lighting equipment developed 
by American Speed Light. 


ste 


Members of the Detroit Litho Club 
saw a display of the latest Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co. “Excel- 
lence of Lithography” contest win- 
ners at their June meeting. The pro- 
gram, conducted by E. W. Archibold, 
3M district sales manager, also fea- 
tured demonstrations of recent devel- 
opments introduced by the company. 

Assisted in the program by George 
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Lewis and Richard Fitzpatrick, Mr. 
Archibold described the 3M dampen- 
ing system and positive working 
plate. In addition he gave a working 
demonstration of new developing 
processes for negative plates. 


Shreveport 


Installs Officers 

The Shreveport Litho Club met at 
the United Gas Building on June 9th 
for the installation of officers and a 
practical discussion on lithography. 

W. P. Gaines, supervisor of the 
reproduction department at Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., was 
elected president to succeed William 
Sidders. 

Serving with Mr. Gaines are J. Cal- 
vin Baines, vice president; Roena 
Bradford, secretary; and Kenneth 
Dees, treasurer. 

Members of the board of directors 
in addition to the newly elected off- 
cers are Mr. Sidders, Stella Miller, 
Gerald Dryer, Clark Strayhan and 
Cotton McCoy. 


& 


Holds Annual Picnic 

On June 21, members of the Cleve- 
land Litho Club relaxed at their an- 
nual picnic at Sally West Grove. 
Games, races, food and fun with a 
featured baseball game between the 
suppliers and the lithographers high- 
lighted the day. A grand prize of a 
portable four-speed automatic phono- 
graph was awarded. 

Lowell C. Graham, manager of 
Eastman Kodak Stores in Cleveland. 
has been admitted to the club. 

Russell Waddell, first vice presi- 
dent of the club was appointed assis- 
tant national secretary at the recent 


NALC convention. 


Holds Stag Night 

The Buffalo Litho Club held its 
annual stag party on June 21 at the 
Beitz Ranch, Pendleton, N.. Y. The 
affair featured games and refresh- 
ments in an informal atmosphere. 


New 3M Products Described 

The May meeting of the Houston 
Litho Club was held at the Hearn 
Lithographing Co. where William P. 
Sipchen of Minnesota Mining & Man- 
ufacturing Co. discussed and demon- 
strated the new 3M dampening roller 
and sleeve. 

Also on the program was Paul 
Guth who demonstrated the 3M posi- 
tive presensitized offset plate and 
image developer for negative plates. 

* 
Craftsmen View Color Films 

“Color Magic” and “This is Color,” 
presented by International Printing 
Ink Corp., drew an excellent turnout 
for the May meeting of the Houston 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 
Introduced by Peter Blessing, local 
IPI representative, the two films pre- 
sented the latest technical advances 
in the selection and use of color in 
everything from printing to deco- 
rating. 
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"As a member I want to say that being a part 
of NAPL is a privilege, and the use of your many 
helps in answering our daily problems has given 

us aid in sales, advertising, improving the quality 
in each step of our product, production, efficiency 
and employee relations. The reports of panel dis- 
cussions at the Conventions in past years are just 
marvelous. I wouldn't miss this one for anything..." 


BOSTON 
MASS. 
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87 EXHIBITORS 








STATLER HOTEL & FIRST CORPS CADET ARMORY 
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View New Products 

Members of the Twin City Litho 
Club were invited to a new products 
show by Roberts & Porter, Inc., 1533 
No. Jackson St., Milwaukee, June 3-7. 

On display were the 19 x 25” 
Miehle offset press, the 3m_ positive 
plate and dampening system, and 
many other new products distributed 
by Roberts & Porter. Technical ad- 
visors from the various companies re- 
presented were on hand to answer 
questions. 





Plans Summer Parties 

The Litho Club of Washington 
concluded its formal social and edu- 
cational programs for the year at its 
regular monthly meeting on May 27 
at the Continental Hotel. However, a 
number of informal social activities 
have been scheduled for the summer 
season. 

On June 28 the club held its an- 
nual fishing party; and a family crab 
feast is scheduled for August 2. 





Two Movies Shown 
Two films, “The du Pont story” 
and “Eye of the Unknown,” were 
shown at the Cincinnati Litho Club’s 
final dinner meeting of the current 
season. The meeting was held June 
10 at the Golden Goose restaurant. 
More than 200 members and their 
guests attended the annual moonlight 
boat ride on the Ohio River June 28. 
On Aug. 2, the club plans to hold 
a picnic at Lammers Grove. Several 
hundred persons are expected to at- 
tend, including club members, their 
families and guests. 
e 
Printing Production Down 
Figures released by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce show that the 
index of production in the printing, 
publishing and allied industries for 
February of this year dropped 1.4 
from the previous year. This was 
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also .7 less than the January figure. 

The monthly economic summary 
also indicated a drop in employment 
from the previous month, but a 
slight rise in average weekly earn- 
ings. 

A breakdown of lithographic estab- 
lishments for the same period showed 
some improvement in employment, 
and an increase in the average weekly 
earnings of lithographic workers 
from $94.87 to $96. The average 
figure for February 1957 was $95.35. 


Heads Education Council 

Leslie C. Shomo, National Publish- 
ing Co., Washington, was elected pres- 
ident of the Education Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry at its executive 
committee meeting in Chicago June 
13. 

Newly elected vice presidents are 
Ralph D. Cole, Consolidated Litho- 
graph Corp., N. Y.; George S. Dively, 
Harris-Intertype Corp.; and Harold 
D. Ross, Kable Printing Co., Mt. 
Morris, Ill. James W. Coultrap, The 
Miehle Co., was elected treasurer; 
Byron G. Culver, Rochester Institute 
of Technology, secretary; and Harry 
A. Porter, Harris-Intertype, executive 
vice president. 

Elmer G. Voigt, Western Printing 
& Lithograph Co., who had served as 
president since 1953, was elected 
president emeritus. 

The meeting was highlighted by 
reports on the progress of several of 
the council’s recent projects. One of 
these is the National Scholarship 
Trust Fund which has just granted 
nine full four-year scholarships and 
eight summer school scholarships. 

The award winners were selected 
out of a group of 179 contestants who 
applied. Recipients expressed a desire 
to make the graphic arts industry 
their career. 

Among the new projects adopted 
by the council is one to make a series 
of movies on presswork. The first one 
to be produced will describe the ma- 
jor printing processes, their uses, 
limitations and advantages, etc. 

The executive committee endorsed 
an intensive membership campaign to 
gain additional financial support for 
the council from the graphic arts 
industry. 





Litho Club Secretaries 


ATLANTA: Hulan Hill, 590 Glendale 
Dr., Decatur, Ga. 


BALTIMORE: Harold E. Hackman, 5412 
Leith Rd., Baltimore 12. 


BOSTON: Vincent J. Aliberte, 2010 
Revere Beach Pkway, Everett 49, Mass. 


BUFFALO: Edmond S. Sendker, 978 
Ellicott St., Buffalo 9 


CANTON: Clayton Betz, 531 Grosvenor 
Dr., Massillon, O. 


CHICAGO: James V. Gianpetro, 40 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago 6 


CINCINNATI: Harold Biddle, 3308 Gal- 
braith Rd., Cincinnati 


CLEVELAND: Alvin Martin, 1011 Power 
Ave., Cleveland 14 


COLUMBUS: Edward Carter, 873 Wil- 


liams St., Columbus 8 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY: James W. 
Bellamy, 72 Steuben St., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 


DALLAS: A. G. Copeland, 3116 Com- 


merce St., Dallas 


DAYTON: Loomis Pugh, Route #2 Troy 
Rd., Springfield, O. 


DETROIT: Erhard B. Toensfeldt, 2000 
W. Eight Mile Rd.. Ferndale 20, Mich. 


FORT WORTH: Paul Hansen, 5317 6th 
Ave., Fort Worth 


HOUSTON: Frances Porter, 2301 Huldy 
St., Houston 19 


LOS ANGELES: Al Griffin, 520 Monterey 
Ra., S. Pasadena 


MILWAUKEE: Jack W. Miller, 2572 N. 
21st St., Milwaukee 


NEW YORK: Louis Happ, 11 Darby 
Court, Malverne, N.-Y. 


PHILADELPHIA: Joseph H. Winterburg, 
618 Race St., Philadelphia 6 


PIEDMONT: Mrs. Jo Woody Shaw, 502 
Security Bank Bldg., High Point, N.C. 


ROCHESTER: Edward Potter, 196 Somer- 
shire Drive, Rochester 17 


SHREVEPORT: Roena Bradford, Post 
Office Box 397, Shreveport 


ST. LOUIS: Ray K. Eckles, 7023 Radom, 
St. Louis 16 


TULSA: Mrs. Madeleine K. Hare, 2521 
South Birmingham Place, Tulsa 14 


TWIN CITY: Mr. Clifford Goebel, 138 
Montrose Place, St. Paul 


WASHINGTON: Raymond Geegh, 1915 
33rd St., S.E., Washington 20 


CENTRAL WISCONSIN: George L. 
Camarda, 523 Oak St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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For Day-in, Day-out Operations 
the Wagner Rotary-Air One-Way Oven 


In the past twenty years, the Wagner Rotary-Air 
One-Way Oven has established a meritorious rec- 
ord in the metal decorating industry. The general 
acceptance of this equipment by the trade is an 
indication of its outstanding performance. 


Our users have welcomed the many progressive 
and exclusive features of design—the economy of 
operation, the smoothness of the conveyor travel, 
the uniformity of temperatures and the rugged 
construction, with a minimum investment. 


These ovens are being operated by can com- 
panies, closure manufacturers, metal decorating 
jobbers, sign and toy companies. They have 
learned that sanitary lacquers or delicate shades 
of color are perfectly baked. 


Improvements will continue to be offered to 
meet the varied demands of the trade and our 
recommendations will be based upon your indi- 
vidual operating conditions. 





When thinking of progress—think of Wagner! 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 
7 Sa 


Metal Decorating Machinery 


555 Lincoln Avenue, Secaucus, N. J. 
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Future of the Can Looks Bright 


HE continued growth of the tin 

can for packaging, despite the ad- 
vent of a variety of other materials, 
was the subject of an exhaustive sur- 
vey presented in the Wall Street 
Journal last month. The survey was 
prompted by a press reception for 
American Can Co.’s new plant in 
Hammond, Ind., not far from Chicago. 
The 325,000 square-foot plant incor- 
porates Canco’s newly devised system 
of lithographing sheets of metal from 
rolls, a process that was described in 
these pages several months ago. The 
rolls are cut off in sheet sizes required 
for the particular can being litho- 
graphed. 

The plant “may revolutionize the 
whole can-making industry,” accord- 
ing to William C. Stolk, president of 
American Can Co. “The tin can busi- 
ness is growing at an annual rate of 
four percent,” he added, “and we see 
nothing that will interfere with that 
continued growth.” 

(A quick check of several metal 
decorating plants in the New York 
area by ML revealed that most are 
feeling the pinch of the recession but 
are optimistic that a comeback will 
be staged later in the year with busi- 
ness concentrated in the final quarter. ) 

Can Still Gaining 

The Wall Street Journal survey 
points out that despite the growing 
sales of frozen foods in cardboard 
cartons and stiff competition from 
glass and plastic packaging, the house- 
wife still reaches for her can opener 
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at a steadily rising rate. The article 
goes on to point out that can makers 
expect to produce about 43.5 billion 
tin cans this year, about 250 per 
capita. As recently as 1946 the figure 
was only 170 per capita. 

About 56 percent of tin cans go to 
the food industry, it continues, but 
can makers are broadening their mar- 
kets all the time. (It should be re- 
membered, of course, that a high per- 
centage of the cans in the food field 
are not decorated but contain paper 
labels. ) 

Today, the Journal notes, 2,500 
food and non-food items go into 
cans. The products include such di- 
verse items as_ chocolate-covered, 
French-fried Columbian ants, ball 
bearings, toothpaste and tennis balls. 
New products which soon may be 
market tested in cans include liquid 
shampoos, jams, jellies, salad dress- 
ings, ice cream toppings and tooth- 
pastes. 

The mainstay of the metal decorat- 
ing industry, of course, is the beer 
can, which, since its inception, has 
been taking an ever-increasing por- 
tion of the market from glass contain- 
ers. Cans now account for about 35 
percent of the market. One-fifth of 
total can production—about 8.5 bil- 
lion cans—goes to breweries. 

Several metal decorators have re- 
ported to ML that they have increased 
their production of cans for frozen 
fruit juice concentrates, and for soft- 
drinks in containers, which have had 


only limited acceptance in the United 
States but. quite marked success in 
other countries. 


Aerosol Field Growing 

One of the richest new fields for 
cans — many of them decorated by 
lithography — is the aerosol field, as 
reported in these pages several months 
ago. Aerosol can sales jumped from 
362 million in 1956 to 432 million last 
year, with the figure expected to hit 
535 million this year. 

The Journal article calls attention 
to a very significant development in 
the can field: the attempts by alumi- 
num manufacturers (whose material 
is in over-supply) to create a market 
for aluminum among canners. 

Although corrosion-free aluminum 
cans still cost more than tin-plate cans, 
Esso Standard Oil now is using them 
for the combined requirements of the 
Esso filling plants at Bayonne, N.J. 
and Baltimore, under a special ar- 
rangement with Reynolds Metals Co. 
With the cost of aluminum cans 25 to 
50 percent more than so-called tin 
cans, broader application of alumi- 
num has been retarded, according to 
some decorators. 


Tests with Aluminum 

At present, however, American, 
Continental Can, and National Can 
Co. are continuing their research in 
the field. The author of the Journal 
article, Ray Vicker, reported that L. 
Ylvisaker, metal division research 
head for Continental, had stated that 
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secret 
of 
HOE’s 
metal 
decorating 
SUCCESS... 





PRECISION 
OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 


The secret is simply this: Meticulous attention to every minute detail... 
from superb engineering through precision manufacture. 


The results speak for themselves: Unrivalled recognition for leadership in 
metal decorating presses. 


It will pay you to get in touch with Hoe. 











RIE 6 coe. 


910 East 138th Street, New York 54, N.Y. 
Sales Offices: BOSTON * NEW YORK* CHICAGO * DALLAS + MIAMI * SAN FRANCISCO 
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“aluminum certainly won’t replace tin 
plate, but it will have a place in the 
can field, primarily for specialities 
such as drug store items which now 
are packaged in plastics or glass.” 

Reports of the three biggest can 
manufacturers indicate optimisim for 
the future. Continental is five percent 
ahead of last year in tin shipments, 
American’s sales are about even and 
National expects a 10 percent jump in 
can sales for the first six months. 

The Journal writer also mentioned 
Continental Can Co.’s $7.5 million 
research center on Chicago’s South 
Side, as typical of the can industry’s 
efforts to make can production and 
assembly more fully automatic, a 
trend that is of vital importance to all 
metal decorators.y 


New Detergent in Cans 

First National Stores, Inc., North- 
eastern supermarket chain, has intro- 
duced a new liquid detergent under 
its “Finast” label in 12- and 22-ounce 
sizes. 

Packed in lithographed, Non-Drip 
metal cans produced by American 
Can Co., the new product retailed at 
four 12-ounce cans for $1 during the 
recent “Dollar Days” sales at First 
National stores in the Boston area. 
The larger size sells for 49 cents. 

The “Finast” formula was devel- 
oped by Curley Co., Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, specialists in light- and 
heavy-duty detergents, in conjunction 
with First National. Curley also man- 
ufactures and fills the detergent for 
the chain. 


New Ink for Decorators 

Metal decorators may profit from 
a new development in inks announced 
last month by DuPont. The company 
released word of its new family of 
red pigments, with lightfastness and 
other properties which make possible 
durable red shades for automobile 
finishes, inks and many other prod- 
ucts. The new “Monastral” red pig- 
ments are being manufactured in a 
new DuPont center in Newport, Del. 
Preliminary production is now under- 
way and commercial quantities will 
be available in the fall, according to 
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M. J. McLain, colors sales manager 
for the pigments department of the 
company. 

“Pigments in the red portion of 
the spectrum have been extremely 
weak in outdoor exposure durability, 
particularly in the pastel shades,” Mr. 
McLain stated. “The ‘Monastral’ reds 
offer a combination of properties not 
found in any commercial red pigment 
today.” 

ML checked with DuPont on pos- 
sible application of these pigments in 
the metal decorating industry and was 
tola that “in offset lithography of 
beer, soft drink, oil and other metal 
cans, ‘Monastral’ reds and violets 
should be important because of their 
excellent heat stability. Many of the 
red pigments now being used tend to 
darken or change color during the 
baking operation. In addition, the 
bleed resistance of these reds should 
be important in decorating of cer- 
tain food cans which must be steam 
sterilized. Bleeding often is a prob- 
lem with reds in this application.” 

The company went on to say that 
in metal signs produced by metal 
decorators, the excellent lightfastness 
and durability of the “Monastral” 
reds should prove advantageous. In 
the past, fading of red shades has 
been a problem for some signs sub- 
jected to outdoor exposure. 

& 


Neal D. Rader 


Neal Rader Recovering 


Neal D. Rader, one of the most 
popular persons attending annual 
conventions of the National Metal 
Decorators Association, is recover- 
ing at his home in Texas after a re- 
cent serious operation. 

Mr. Rader is with the packaging 
division of the Texas Co., Port 
Arthur, Tex., which operates a metal 
decorating’ plant for lithographing 
oil cans. 

His home address is 2411 Date St., 
Port Arthur. 


NMDA Plans Program 
ENTATIVE program for the an- 
nual convention of the National 

Metal Decorators Association reveals 

a varied list of talks for the meeting 

in Pittsburgh later in the year. 

NMDA will convene in the Penn 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Oct. 6-8. 
Harold W. Lee is convention chair- 
man. 

Monday and Wednesday will be de- 
voted to business sessions and a group 
of speakers, while Tuesday will be 
devoted exclusively to a visit to the 
metal decorating operations at the 
H. J. Heinz Co. 

A talk by Richard F. Sentner, ex- 
eeutive vice president of the United 
States Steel Corp., will open the con- 
vention. Charles H. Groff, of Watson 
Standard Co., will follow with a talk 
on epoxy resins, and A. J. Huber, 
of Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co., will describe the 3-M 
Dampening System. 

A talk on the latest developments 
in metal decorating—use of alumi- 
num cans—will be given Wednesday 
morning by George L. McClain, of 
Aluminum Company of America. Ed- 
ward Swayduck, president of Local 
No. 1 (New York) Amalgamated Li- 
thographers of America, will follow 
with a discussion of “ALA’s views on 
Technology.” 

Henry Bates, of Lilly Varnish Co., 
will outline lacquering difficulties 
with electrolytic plate and O. C. Hol- 
land, of Interchemical Corp. will give 
his well-known demonstration entitled 
“The Magic of Color,” which shows 
in an entertaining way how easily 
the eyes can be deceived by color. 

A panel discussion on new mechan- 
ical developments in metal decorating 
will conclude the convention. Panel- 
ists will include Fred Adame, R. Hoe 
& Co., ovens; C. F. Scheehle, Wagner 
Litho Machine Co., coaters; J. D. 
Russell, Young Brothers Co., ovens; 
and A. E. Peckman, Dexter Co., Di- 
vision of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, feeders 
and pilers. 


Countess Maria Pulaski will pre- 
sent her story “My Life as a Spy,” at 
the annual banquet on Wednesday 


evening. 
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This Fixer 

lasted so long 
in my tray =e 
I could a 
hardly believe it! 


FLASH-O-GRAPH 


CONCENTRATED LIQUID 








FIXER 





"First time I tried Flash-0-Graph I got the 
surprise of my life. Here, for once, was 

a product that lived up to the manufacturer's 
claims. After the first day I didn't have to 
dump my tray...Flash-O-Graph kept a high, 
uniform fixing rate well into the second day. 


"Another thing I noticed was its modern speed 
-- cleared mechanical films in less than 20 
seconds, commercial pan in less than 60 seconds. 


"And when I took a tally on my output for the Money- Back Guarantee 


day I found that I was fixing more film by 


sheet or square inch than with any other fixer Order a carton of Flash-O-Graph from your 
I'd ever used. nearest Hunt Branch. If it doesn’t do all we say 


it does, write to the same branch for return in- 
structions, and we will refund the full purchase 
price and shipping cost. 








"Now my life's a lot easier too. No drums to 
lift, no heavy carboys to lug around. Just 

hook my finger into the Hunt jug and pour, add 
water, add hardener as needed and I'm all set Each carton of Flash-O-Graph contains four 
for a couple of days. 1-gallon bottles of Fixer, four 12 oz. containers 


"Take my advice, order a carton today. You're of Flash-O-Graph Hardener and one glass meas- 


not taking any risk because Flash-0-Graph is uring graduate. 
sold with a money-back guarantee that sticks." 





PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


PALISADES PARK, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Canada: Philip A. Hunt Company (Canada) Ltd., 77 Lesiie Street, Toronto 
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NEWS about the TRADE 








ALA Waives Wage Hike in New York 


ENGTHY negotiations between 

union and management in the 
New York area were ended in the 
middle of June with the signing of 
a contract with ALA which provides 
no wage hike this year. The two-year 
contract, however, does provide for a 
$5 a week across the board raise for 
union lithographers May 1, 1959. 

The Metropolitan Lithographers 
Association, representing manage- 
ment, had presented evidence during 
the prolonged negotiations that wage 
rates in Local 1, covering the New 
York area, were so far ahead of rates 
in other cities around the country 
that work was leaving the area, cut- 
ting both profits and employment. 

The local of the Amalgamated, 
headed by Edward Swayduck, re- 
sponded by waiving any wage in- 
crease with the statement that “all of 
our members and the industry as a 
whole have more to gain at this time 
by helping our employers sell their 
products at a competitive level than 
by adding to our wage scales which 
could cause business to leave New 
York and create an employment prob- 
lem. 

“In the past 10 years,” the state- 
ment continued, “while business was 
at a peak, Local 1 won increased 
wages and fringe benefits far exceed- 
ing the levels of increases and bene- 
fits generally secured in the United 
States, such as 35-hour weeks, three- 
weeks vacation after one year of em- 
ployment, a 5 percent pension fund, 
10 guaranteed paid holidays and 
high overtime rates.” 

While there is no immediate wage 
increase for the union, aside from a 
cost-of-living program, the contract 


does call for increased welfare bene- 
fits, which will cost employers $6.50 
a week for each member. 

Local 1 includes 7,500 members, 
or about one-fifth of the total ALA 
membership in the United States. 
Their take home pay ranges between 
$125 and $175. Wages in the local 
are about 20 percent higher than in 
any other city. 

The union commented that it be- 
lieves the new contract “will stabilize 
prices in this area and permit man- 
agement and the union to cooperate 
in new programs for industrial 
progress.” 

° 
NAPL Exhibit Plans Underway 

The 26th annual convention and 
exhibit of the National Association 
of Photo-Lithographers will be held 
at the Hotel Statler and the Ist Corps 
Cadet Armory, Boston, Sept. 10-13, 
1958. 

Walter E. Soderstrom, executive 
vice president of the organization re- 
ports that the exhibits will deal with 
every phase of lithography including 
selling, costing, estimating and new 
products and materials. 

e 
LNA To Change Name 

Members of the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association last month ap- 
proved the recommendation of the 
board of directors to change the as- 
sociation’s name to Lithographers 
and Printers National Association, 
Inc. 

The change, approved by more 
than two-thirds of the membership at 
a proxy meeting in New York on 
June 6, is pending approval from the 
Secretary of State in Albany. 
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In proposing the change of name 
on April 27 in Phoenix, the board 
stated that it was required as a result 
of recent changes in the composition 
of the graphic arts industry. In recent 
years many plants that traditionally 
had only one process now have three 
or four, including gravure, flexo- 
graphy and silk screen. This diver- 
sification is true of both lithographic 
and letterpress plants. 

Simultaneously, with the develop- 
ment of multi-process plants, the 
board noted that lithographic manu- 
facturers had been developing special- 
ties where several printing processes 
are required. It cited such instances 
as bank stationery, label manufactur- 
ing and point-of-purchase display ma- 
terial, among many others. It was 
felt that the name change was es- 
sential for the association to function 
effectively in the area of these special- 
ties. 

This represents the fourth name 
change in the history of the associ- 
ation. When originally formed in 
1888, it was known as the National 
Lithographers Association. In 1906 
it was incorporated as the National 
Association of Employing Lithograph- 
ers, and in 1926 it adopted its present 
name. 

7 


Inland Press Buys Building 
Inland Press, Milwaukee, has pur- 
chased the two-story building it has 
occupied since 1952. The 14,000 sq. 
ft. structure was acquired from the 
Ticonic Investment Co. for $95,000. 
Charles A. Petri, vice president 
and general manager of the litho- 
graphic firm, announced that the 
move rounds out a six-year develop- 
ment program included ex- 
tensive remodeling of the plant and 


which 
the purchase of new equipment. 
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Ad 





Byll 
elerclalaye 
or 
film base 


dimensional 


Stability 


IS vita | ..-all Ilford Graphic Arts films (.005" and .003" 

thickness) are coated on a special SR (Shrink Resistant) base. ILFORD 
This base offers true dimensional stability plus three other impor- 
tant working qualities: it will not kink, it scribes beautifully and 
cuts easily. If premium performance—at less than premium cost— 
sounds inviting—insist on Ilford on your next film order. 


proplie arb maleriale \ 


seein aS 


} L FO i p ; io C The Ilford a a 
aw 37 West 65th Street, New York 23, New York Catalog tells the whole 


story. Write for your 
IN CANADA: Canadian distributors for Ilford Limited, London, England: W.E. Booth Co., Ltd. 12 Mercer St., Toronto 2B free copy. 
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Craftsmen Meet In August 

A tour of Henry Ford’s Greenfield 
Village will be the entertainment 
highlight of the 39th annual conven- 
tion of the Internatinal Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, in De- 
troit, August 10-13. 

Greenfield Village is an outdoor 
museum which contains more than 
100 restored historic buildings moved 
from various parts of the country. 

On the business side of the picture 
there will be a series of business 
meetings and clinics, several of in- 
terest to lithographers. 

John Porter of American Type 
Founders, Inc., will conduct a clinic 
on the new ATF typesetter. He will 
be assisted by Floyd Larson. 

Other clinics will feature talks by 
Stuart Edmonds of Direct Image 
Corp., and Chesley Carlson of the 
company bearing his name. 

Parts of the program are still tenta- 
tive and the subjects of several other 
clinics and talks will be announced 
at a later date. 

Committee chairmen are Joseph 
Piper, publicity; Theodore Thomas, 
technical; Kenneth Bancroft, regis- 
tration; Walter Wehr, teenagers pro- 
gram; Starr Wade, finances; Robert 


Knox, souvenir 


program; Marvin 





Additional photos from Southern Graphic Arts Association con- 
vention in Louisville (courtesy Mrs. J. Tom Morgan, photog- 

Top row (l.r.) Roy Cowan, Southwest Printing Co.; 
Dr. Paul Hartsuch, Interchemical Corp.; Otis E. Wells, Western 
Lithograph; Outgoing president J. Tom Morgan, Litho-Krome 
Co., introduces new president A. A. Wade, S. B. Newman Co.; 
William T. Clawson, Harris-Intertype; Mrs. Morgan; Miss Elsa 


rapher) : 
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Lohr, Liaison; Earl Bierbauer, recep- 
tion; Verne Boyle, pre- and post-con- 
vention — activities; Glen Peterson, 
entertainment; Harold Peets, plant 
visitations; Arthur Stambersky, sou- 
venir kits; and Mrs. Theodore Annen, 
ladies’ activities. 
* 

Great Lakes Expands 

Great Lakes Press Corp. has 
broken ground for a 12,000 sq. ft. 
pressroom addition to its plant at 
439 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

The half-million dollar expansion 
is expected to boost the firm’s pro- 
duction capacity and employment 
force by 10 per cent. 

The one-story unit is scheduled to 
be completed by the end of the year. 
e 

Institute Graduates 114 

The Chicago Lithographic Institute 
at graduation ceremonies, June 20, 
presented certificates to 114 students 
representing 65 Chicago area litho 
firms. The services were held in the 
auditorium of the Auto Mechanics 
hall, at 133 S. Ashland Ave., across 
the street from the Institute. Ren R. 
Perry, vice president, sales, Harris- 
Intertype Corp., was the commence- 
ment speaker substituting for Harry 
Porter who was unable to attend. 


vice president; 


nedv, SGAA. Bottom row (1, \.Mr. Wade; 


2nd vice president; 


Lehigh Honors Blattenberger 

Raymond Blattenberger, Public 
Printer, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, was cited by Lehigh University 
during its 90th commencement exer- 
cises on June 9. He received an hon- 
orary degree of doctor of engineering 
from Dr. Martin D. Whitaker, presi- 
dent of the University. 

The honor was bestowed in recog- 
nition of his many contributions to 
the business and technical aspects of 
the printing industry and for his 
effective public service. The citation 
reads as follows: 

Raymond Blattenberger, skilled artisan, 
outstanding executive, and distinguished 
public servant, the efficiency which you 
have developed in the Government Printing 
Office, the largest printing plant in. the 
world, the appreciation of the graphic arts 
as a factor of our culture which you have 
stimulated, and the cooperation which you 
have fostered with the fifteen unions work- 
ing at the Government Printing Office all 
attest your mastery of finance, your under- 
standing of industrial organization, and 
your appreciation of human relations. 

+ 
SGAA Sets Convention Date 

The Southern Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation will hold its 38th annual con- 
vention Jacksonville, Fla., April 
27-29, 1959. Convention headquarters 
will be the Hotel Robert Meyer. 


Wehr, Champion Paper & Fibre Co.; and Mrs. Charles Ken- 


W. Allen at 


Westfield-Bonte Co.; Frank Parke, Democrat Printing Co.; C. A 
Lick, Jr., Williams-Weldon-Lick Co.; new officers Wade, Blythe, 
and Harold Braun, Fetter Printing Co., Ist 
Victor Keppler, photographic illustrator, uses 
printed sheets to explain a point about photegraphy. 








THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


_ A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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Sharper Reproductions 


For all photo-mechanical reproduction processes 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 


igh Intensity Anel 


GRAFARC CHALLENGER 75 and 
110 AMPERE HIGH INTENSITY 
CAMERA ARC LAMP 


Permits accurate exposures of as short as 5 
seconds. Accurate density control regardless of 
line voltage variations. Constant color temper- 
tures. When lamp is energized the dual function 
motor instantly advances the carbons, strikes the 
orc, establishes correct gap length, and feeds the 
carbons so as to maintain the proper gap. 


GRAFARC 140 AMPERE HIGH INTENSITY 
ARC PRINTING LAMP For Use With PRINT- 
ING FRAMES 40” x 50” AND LARGER 
Twice as powerful as the average printing lamp, this lamp 
cuts exposure time in half. Uniform light coverage is provided, 
illumination variables entirely eliminated. Models for Mono- 


type Huebner MH photo composing machines assure precise 
control of intensity for accurate repeats. 


TRI-POWER THREE PHASE HIGH INTENSITY 
ARC PRINTING LAMP For Use With PRINTING 
FRAMES 50” x 70” AND LARGER 


Burns a trim of three carbons to produce a single light source three times 
as powerful as the 140 ampere Grafarc. Dual function motor automati- 
cally compensates for any variables in the carbon burning rate. Permits 
accurate compensation for line voltage changes. Blower exhausts gases. 


GRAFARC 95 AMPERE HIGH INTENSITY 
ARC PRINTING LAMP For Use With PRINT= 
ING FRAMES UNDER 40” x 50” 

As with the 140 ampere printing lamp, overhead models are 
available for use with horizontal printing frames. They burn 


in normal position, thus avoiding smoking of the reflector and 
preventing ash from depositing on surfaces in the light path. 


See your dealer or send for literature. 


PRECISION 
4 
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AMERICAN Express Co. 
PRINTING INDUSTRY 


Drupa Tour of Europe 


Some of the 54 lithographers and suppliers who took part in the 
American Express Company’s tour of DRUPA and leading litho- 
graphic plants in Germany, England and France. Under the 
direction of Walter Kubilius, American Type Founders Co., Inc., 


vin LUFE'THANSA 


the trip attracted lithographers from 12 states, Canada and Japan. 
The group spent more than two weeks in Europe visiting such 
cities as Paris, London, Essen, Frankfurt and Berlin. Mr. Kubi- 
lius arranged all the plant visits. 





Investigates Bond Contract 

William J. McCauley, district at- 
torney for the City of Milwaukee, last 
month started an investigation into 
alleged mishandling of city bond 
printing contracts between 1949 and 
early 1957. 

As reported by the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal on June 13, the investigation will 
look into contracts awarded to the 
Philipp Lithographing Co., without 
competitive bidding, by Virgil H. 
Hurless, city comptroller. 

A board of inquiry appointed by 
the city council has claimed that since 
competitive bidding was adopted 16 
months ago, the city has saved nearly 
$186,000 on its bond printing. The 
board’s report states that from 1951 
through 1956, Mr. Hurless ordered 
66,650 bond forms printed for the 
city at a cost of $204,970.20. This is 
approximately $3.0714 each. 

The study showed that since com- 
petitive bidding was started, the city 
bought 66,500 bond forms for $19, 
021.75, an average of 28.6 cents each. 

Mr. Hurless, who tendered his res- 
ignation effective July 17, stated in a 
letter to the Mayor that “in the vari- 
ous charges leveled against me during 
the last months, there is no sugges- 
tion of dishonesty on my part and 
there has not been, nor can there be 
any charge of misappropriation of 
funds, because such charges if made 
would be false.” His letter also stated 
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that he was retiring in order to pro- 
tect the pension rights he earned in 
31 years of public service. 


Membership Drive Nets 37 

An extensive membership drive by 
Printing Industry of Pittsburgh dur- 
ing May resulted in 37 new member 
firms in 31 days. Intensified support 
by members in the closing days of the 
month helped to surpass the original 
goal of 31 new applications in 31 
days. 

An exciting element was injected 
into the campaign with the mailing of 
daily postcards marking the progress 
of the drive and spurring the mem- 
bership to greater efforts. 


Purchases New Press 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp. 
has announced plans to buy a new 
four-color offset press for its ‘Roches- 
ter division at a cost of $300,000. 
The press is expected to double the 
production capacity of the plant, re- 
duce costs and place the company in 
a better competitive position. 

Richard C. Alden, executive vice 
president, reported the decision after 
disclosing that the division’s May bill- 
ings were the highest in its history. 
Billed sales through the first five 
months of this year are running ap- 
proximately eight percent ahead of 
the same period in 1957. 


NAPL Offers Full Program 

The National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers expects to put on its 
largest convention exhibit Sept. 10- 
13 at Boston’s Hotel Statler and the 
armory across the street. “In this 
exhibit,” Walter E. Soderstrom, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the associa- 
tion said, “lithographers will have 
ample opportunity to discuss their 
needs, not only with manufacturers 
and those who sell, but also with li- 
thographers who actually are using 
the items.” 

Speakers at the 26th annual gath- 
ering will discuss subjects dealing 
with selling, production and man- 
agement. 

Otis E. Wells, president of the Wes- 
tern Lithograph Co. and NAPL, will 
discuss “Successful Advertising for 
a Lithographing Company.” Other 
speakers scheduled are Quentin O. 
Young, industrial relations consultan’ 
for Philip Morris, Inc.; Harry E. 
Brinkman, president of the National 
Small Businessmens Association; and 
representatives from companies suc’) 
as Lanston Monotype Co., Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co., and Photon, Inc. 

Among the topics to be discussed 
are cold type composition, new equip- 
ment, supplies and methods, litho- 
graphing on foil and vinyl, work sim- 
plification, sales budgets, and depre- 


ciation. 











Haloid LITHOFLO* PROCESSOR... 


*A Trademark of Haloid XeroX Inc. 
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Automatically develop, fix, wash 





Ideal for fine-screen 
reproduction . . . assures 
uniform dot size automatically 


PROVIDES... 


© Processing time control 
to +5 % 


¢ Temperature control 
to +1°Ft 


e Uniform agitation 


+When Pako-Temp temperature control 
or equivalent is installed by purchaser. 
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Closely controlling the variables of time, temperature, 
and agitation, the Lithoflo Processor automatically 
turns out graphic arts cut-sheet negatives of uniform 
high quality at low cost. 








graphic arts negatives to uniform 
high quality at low cost! 


Benefits of the LITHOFLO Processor... 


@ Automatic developing, fixing, washing of graphic arts negatives 
at speeds up to two and one-half 20” x26” sheets per minute 
Improved negative quality 

Dramatic time and chemical savings 

Increased cameraman production time 

Accurate time, temperature, agitation control 

Sturdy construction; stainless steel protection 

Simplified operation 


WRITE for further details and folder describing the Lithoflo Processor. Also 
ask for Haloid’s new catalog of negative materials for the graphic arts. 


HALOID XEROX INC. e@ 58-342 Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Principal U. S. Cities 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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Flint Heads Ink Makers 

Robert H. Flint, vice president and 
treasurer of the Flint Ink Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, was elected president of 
the National Association of Printing 





Robert Flint 


Ink Makers at its 44th annual con- 
vention held in Bedford, Pa. re- 
cently. He is the second member of 
his family to head the association. His 
father, Howard, served from 1933 to 
1936. 

For the past several years Mr. 
Flint has been president of the Na- 
tional Printing Ink Research Insti- 
tute and he has served on the associ- 
ation’s board of directors since 1951. 

Other officers elected were James 
Yates of Martin Driscoll & Co., Chi- 
cago, as vice president; and Matthew 
Leckey, Sinclair & Valentine Co., 
treasurer. John S. Thome is a new 
director representing the Sun Chem- 
ical Corp.; Robert Gans represents 
the newly affiliated Los Angeles 
Printing Ink Makers Association; 
and R. E. Schwarm represents the 
association’s Cincinnati affiliates. 


Industry Changes Noted 

The recent surge of research and 
development in the graphic arts has 
been so pronounced that the con- 
sumer press has taken notice of it. 

The June 13 issue of U. S. News & 
World Report contains a three-page 
article which outlines many of the 
new developments and methods now 
in use and others in the testing stage. 

The article pointed out that tech- 
nology was slowed in the printing 
industry because of the large number 
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of small establishments, but recent 
developments and activity by research 
groups has placed the industry on 
the “verge of vast changes.” 

Advances made by the du Pont Co. 
in the fields of plastic printing plates 
and the heightened interest in photo- 
composition were covered by the 
special staff report in detail. 

The weekly magazine predicted that 
“improved presses, better inks and 
greater use of color throughout news- 
papers and magazines are expected to 
keep in step with advances in the 
field of composition and typography.” 

“Whether the developments come 
as revolutionary or evolutionary prog- 
ress, the indications are that this is a 
time for great changes in one of 
America’s greatest industries,” the 
article summarized. 


Competition Winners on Display 

The first New York showing of the 
8th Lithographic Awards Competi- 
tion winners was held by the Lithog- 
raphers National Association, June 
10-13 at the Architectural League. On 
display were 282 colorful pieces of 
offset-lithography in 47 classifica- 
tions. 

The winners were selected from 
2,496 entries on the basis of litho- 
graphic excellence, quality of art and 
design and functional value. (See ML, 
April, page 72.) 


Awards Scholarships 

UARCO, manufacturer of 
business forms by offset and other 
processes, has announced the award 
of two four-year college scholarships 
to the sons of employes. Winners are 
Nicholas F. Wilberschied, Jr., whose 
father is a bindery foreman and traf- 
fic manager in the Cleveland, 0O., 
plant; and Donald W. Oakes, whose 
mother is an 18-year employe at the 
Oakland, Cal., plant. 

This is the second year of the com- 
pany’s scholarship program, which is 
open to children of the 2400 employes 
in the seven UARCO plants and 49 
sales offices. Selection of the winners 
is made by Northwestern University 
and Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Decisions are based on high school 
records and aptitude test scores. 


Inc., 


Produces Lithographed Records 

An unusual promotion piece, paper 
phonograph records, is being pro- 
duced in full-color lithography by the 
Consolidated Lithographing Corp., 





Paper phonograph record lithographe.. in 
full-color by Consolidated Lithographing 
Corp. for several European advertisers. 


Carle Place, L. I. Printed on both 
sides, the records are said to repro- 
duce sound with excellent fidelity and 
have a long playing life. 

Consolidated has already produced 
some records for several European 
firms and reports that it is equipped 
to turn out the new items in quanti- 
ties from 10,000 to several million. 

“This economical record has vast 
possibilities in the promotion field,” 
Walter J. Ash, vice president and 
general manager of the company says, 
“because it can present a sales mes- 
sage with no limitations as to art or 
color in a form that has definite con- 
sumer value, and will be kept and 
seen repeatedly by the consumer.” 

Paper record promotion programs 
now are being developed in the com- 
pany’s creative department and are 
available to national advertisers in 
all industries. 

e 
Displays ‘Twin-Band’ 

At its booth in New York’s Coli- 
seum during the National Packaging 
Exposition late in May, the Rossotti 
Lithograph Corp. “Twin- 
Band,” an inexpensive method of 


featured 


multi-unit packaging. 

Developed by Rossotti in coopera- 
tion with Robert E. Van Rosen, PDC, 
Twin-Band can be used to combine 
various containers and is said to 
double the printing and promotional 
area of the user’s label. 
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Named Ilford Sales Manager 
Robert C. Harbison has been named sales 
manager for Ilford Inc. He will be direct- 
ly responsible to the 
company president 
and will supervise 
sales activities of the 
firm’s graphic arts, 
X-ray, commercial, | 
industrial and ama- _ 
teur division sales | 
staffs. Prior to his 
promotion he was 
Ilford’s West Coast 
technical representa- 
tive. 





Central Litho to Move 

Central Litho Co. has announced 
definite plans for relocation in a 
newly-purchased one-story building 
at 1278 West 58th St., Cleveland. The 

‘move of the printing equipment will 
be accomplished over the summer 
months. 

The new location will provide 18,- 
000 more square feet of operating 
space, and allow room for future ex- 
pansion. 

The Vulcan Building, in which 
they are presently located, is being 
converted into office space as a part 
of a downtown Cleveland moderniza- 


tion project. 
e 


MASA Elects Officers 

Vincent Nugent of B. Brown Asso- 
ciates was elected president of the 
Mail Advertising Service Association 
of New York City at its annual meet- 
ing for that purpose on June 10, at 
the Advertising Club. Other new offi- 


cers are Bernard Fixler, Creative 


Mailing Service, vice president; 
Henry Rothman, Century Letter Co., 
secretary; and David Cohen, Prompt 
Multigraphing, treasurer. 

Three persons were elected to the 
eight-member board of directors. 
They are Marcene Heisner, St. John 
Associates; Robert Jurick, 5th Ave. 
Letter; and James Kiernan, Advertis- 
ing Mailing Service. 

I. Austin Kelly, III, president of 
the National Employe Relation Insti- 
tute, spoke to the gathering on “Low 
Cost Pension and _ Profit-Sharing 
Plans for the Medium and Small- 
Sized Shop.” 

Robert Alexander and Charles Cote 
of the Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co., discussed and demon- 
strated the new 3M _ contractible 
dampening system and positive plate. 

o 
Four Changes at GPI 

Sun Chemical Corp. has announced 
four personnel changes in the Eastern 
and New England divisions of Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Co. 

G. Thomas West has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the Eastern 
division of GPI. His headquarters will 
be in New York. Prior to this ap- 
pointment he was general manager of 
the New England branch. 

The other promotions are Carlton 
V. Poley to New England branch 
manager; Anthony C. Fucillo to sales 
manager for the same territory; and 
Frank W. Tupper to assistant sales 
manager of the six-state area. 
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James J. Deeney, co- 
founder of Bensing 
Bros. & Deeney, Phil- 
adelphia, receiving 
the 1958 Adult award 
from Dr. J. C. War- 
ner, president of Car- 
negie Institute of 
Technology. (See 
ML, June, page 110). 
Looking on is Rob- 
ert Flint, newly elect- 
ed president of the 
National Association 
of Printing Ink Mak- 
ers. Mr. Deeney was 
cited for his contri- 
butions to flexo- 
graphy and the de- 
velopment of a pig- 
mented white flexo- 
graphic ink that can 
be used both as a 
first down color and 
as an additive that 
gives opacity to 
transparent inks. 


Writes to Eisenhower 

Local 1 of the Amalgamated Li- 
thographers of America made public 
their views on a wage increase in a 
letter to President Eisenhower on 
June 13. Edward Swayduck, president 
of the local, signed the letter which 
stated that the union is foregoing a 
wage raise for the forthcoming year 
to help stabilize the national economy. 
The letter said, in part: 

“Today our local, the largest in the 
lithographic industry, announced an agree- 
ment with management to forego a wage 
increase for the forthcoming year. Our 
purpose is simple—to do our part in stab- 
ilizing the national economy and to help 
management at a time when a wage raise 
could only be passed on in higher prices 
to the consumer. 

We firmly believe in a close relationship 
and partnership between management and 
labor. On it rests the success of American 
industry and our nation’s economy; and 
therefore the success of our way of life 
against the threat of communism... . ” 


Copies of the letter were also sent 
to the Secretary of Labor; Senator 
Lister Hill, chairman of the labor and 
welfare committee; and Representa- 
tive Graham A. Barden of the educa- 


tion and labor committee. 


Knol Named Executive VP 

Arthur N. Knol, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing for the 
W. F. Hall Printing Co., Chicago, 
has been named executive vice presi- 
dent of the corporation. He has served 
in the manufacturing post for the 
past 13 years. 

Mr. Knol is also president of the 
Central Typesetting and _ Electro- 
typing Co., Chicago, a subsidiary of 
Hall and serves on the board of di- 
rectors of the parent company. He 
has been with the firm since 1922. 


Record Attendance At Drupa 

Reports from Drupa, graphic arts 
sales fair held in Germany during 
May indicate that all attendance rec- 
ords were broken during the 14-day 
exhibition. There was a 15 per cent 
increase in foreign attendance alone 
over 1954. 

Fair officials estimate that 338,000 
visitors from 48 nations viewed the 
modern printing equipment displayed 
by 688 exhibitors. 
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enjoyed The music of the ages . . . operas, symphonies, hymns, 


f folk songs, marches, popular songs and classics . . . 
Orever... All preserved by print and paper. And even more 


important, projected the world over to give immeasurable 
through : 


pleasure to millions. 


print and paper Perpetuating great music—old and new—is only one 


of the many ways print and paper serve everyone, 
everywhere, everyday. 
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@ Less show-through, faster drying without offsetting 
or feathering 


@ Brighter blue-white paper with character... Smooth 
and Vellum finishes 


@ New! Up to 100 lb. Vellum for offset, letterpress 
and gravure printing 


@ New! 84x 11” cut size, ream wrapped, 10 reams to 
new Junior Carton. Especially suitable for small 
offset duplicating presses 


@ Ideal for prospectuses, broadsides, greeting cards, 
announcements, catalogs, house organs, folders, stuffers, etc. 
Call your paper merchant today. 


your most dependable source of supply aes 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


THIS IS TI-OPAKE VELLUM FINISH, BASIS 25X38-100 LB FINE PAPER & BLEACHED BOARD DIVISION NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PRINTED ON A 42X58 OFFSET PRESS, 18 UP. 3000 IPH 
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LATEX ’ 


Breath-taking fidelity with four colors on \ef@) paper 


COATED 


Dow Latex improves dimensional stability and ink holdout 
while reducing water sensitivity—makes for sharper printing 


and fracture-free folding. It assures you of highest quality 
coated stock at very reasonable cost. 


Authentic 18th Century household items courtesy The Henry Ford Museum 





LATEX 


No. 1 of a series lefe) 


COATED 


The illustration of early 18th Century household items was selected 
for several reasons. Aside from its historical interest it effectively 
demonstrates the reproduction possible on latex coated stock. In this 
instance, 80 lb. off-machine coated dull offset stock was used. Put 
a glass to the paper and you'll see why only latex offers such an excellent 
printing surface. 


For fine quality reproduction, specify latex coated papers 


When you record your written or pictorial message on latex coated paper 
you have eliminated a variable which often means 
the difference between a good or a mediocre printing job. 


The printer's first consideration is the surface of a sheet; 

is it properly coated to receive the inks he means to apply? 

Does it have the qualities which will assure sharp, clear reproduction every time? 
The answer is yes if the sheet is latex coated. 

Paper coated with latex makes it possible to obtain sharp, clear, 

true-to-life images no matter what printing process you prefer. 

Major paper manufacturers are now using latex in their coatings for paper. 

It is used for machine and off-machine coating for both dull and glossy stocks. 
For more detailed information on latex coated paper, write 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Coatings Sales Dept. 2156. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 





A scene from the ex- 
hibit hall of the new 
graphic arts center 
opened recently in 
Dallas by the Olm- 
sted-Kirk Co. Shown 
are the catering fa- 
cilities in the back- 
ground. The front of 
the counter is decor- 
ated with copper 
half-tone plates. Also 
pictured is a portion 
of an exhibit of com- 
mercial art being 
shown in conjunction 
with the center’s 
opening. 


Paper Merchant Opens Graphic Arts Center in Dallas 


The Olmstead-Kirk Co., wholesale 
paper merchants, has announced the 
opening of a graphic arts center at 
1037 Young St., Dallas. The center 
is under the supervision of Betty 
Olmstead, daughter of the company’s 
president, Robert M. Olmstead. 

The center contains a 3,000 sq. ft. 
exhibition hall with catering facili- 
ties; and 83 seat auditorium; and a 
library for conferences. It is suitable 


for meetings, seminars and educa- 
tional programs of all types. It is 
completely air-conditioned and open 
daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

In making such facilities available 
to the graphic arts the company hopes 
that in addition to serving the in- 
dustry in many different ways, the 
center will help to “enhance and 
further dignify the entire graphic 
arts industry in the Texas area.” 





Names Robinson President 

HE Bank Stationers Section of the 

Lithographers National Associa- 
tion elected Edward A. Robinson of 
the J. C. Hall Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
chairman of its executive committee 
at the section’s annual meeting June 
12 and 13 in Chicago. 

Mr. Robinson succeeds Clark R. 
Gregory, Jr., The Herald Printery, 
Louisville. Named vice-chairman was 
R. B. Calvert, The Reserve Lithograph 
& Printing Co., Cleveland. 

The two-day conference at the 
Sherman Hotel was opened by LNA 
president L. E. Oswald who com- 
mended the 75 bank stationers attend- 
ing for their foresight and realism in 
examining their problems collectively. 

Oscar Whitehouse, executive di- 
rector, spoke on the tax problems 
plaguing small businesses in this 
country and pointed to the need for 
a new concept by the government re- 
garding reinvestment depreciation. 

Highlight of the conference was a 
workshop session conducted by 
George W. McSweeney, president of 
DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc., Chicago. 
bank 


Numerous developments in 
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electronics were covered in detail by 


Mr. McSweeney, who is the section’s 
representative to the American Bank- 
ers Association. A question and an- 
swer period followed his talk. 

Other speakers included David 
Hinkel, First National Bank of Chi- 
cago; Ray L. Fortune, chairman of 
the ABA technical committee on type 
design and Van Spina of Interna- 
tional Business Machines. 

Newly-elected members of the exec- 
utive committee are Cecil N. Rudnick, 
Joseph Berg Manufacturing Stationer, 
Inc.; R. R. Lowdon, Stafford-Lowdon 
Co., Ft. Worth; and A. Van Gorkom, 
Protectu Bank Note Corp., Chicago. 
E. Bennett Young, of Young and 
Selden Co., Baltimore, continues to 
serve on the Committee. 

e 

Institute Graduates 72 

The fourth annual graduation ex- 
ercises of the Cleveland Lithographic 
Institute were held June 16, with 72 
students receiving diplomas. Princi- 
pal speaker for the exercises was 
William T. Clawson, director of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion for 
Harris-Intertype Corp. 


Beilenson Named AIGA Head 

Edna Beilenson, a partner with 
her husband, Peter, in the Peter 
Pauper Press, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts at its 
44th annual membership meeting 
late in May. She is the first woman 
to be elected to the presidency of the 
Institute. 

Other officers are William P. Giea- 
son, the Colonial Press; Alvin Eisen- 
man, Yale University Press; George 
McCorkle, Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
Horace H. Nahm, Hooven Letters, 
Inc.; and Joseph Blumenthal, The 
Spiral Press, all vice presidents; 
Bruce Gentry of H. Wolff Book Mfg. 
Co., Inc., secretary; and Leonard 
Shatzkin of Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
treasurer. 

e 


Buys Colortype Plant 

J. W. Clement Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has purchased the American Color- 
type Co.’s Fullerton Ave. offset plant 
in Chicago and will operate it as Cle- 
ment Michael J. 
Bosak, III, has been transferred to 


Colortype, Inc. 


Chicago as vice president and general 
manager of operations. 


Map-Makers Meet in Chicago 

Map Makers from 10 countries 
throughout the world met in Chicago 
on June 15 to explore ways to im- 
prove the cartographic art and to 
discuss means for international ex- 
change of map-making processes and 
techniques. 

Delegates meeting for the week- 
long International Cartographic Con- 
ference sponsored by Rand MeNally 
& Co., discussed subjects such as map 
design, drafting, reproduction proc- 
esses, silk screening and international 
cooperation. 

Four sessions were held on repro- 
duction processes which included dis- 
cussions on recent techniques and 
developments of special interest to 
cartographers. One session dealt with 
plastic printing by offset and the con- 
trol of lithographic inks. Others 
covered such topics as_ stripping, 
standardization of screen tints and a 
comparison of surface and deep etch 
plates. 
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Goerz Appoints 
New Dealer 
Donald LaGrange 
(right) of LaGrange, 
Inc., Hollywood, pre- 
senting C. P. Goerz 
American Optical 
| Co. dealer certifi- 
cates to Arthur 
Royce (left) and 
Fletcher Gould, part- 
/ ners in Royce Photo 
| Supply, Los Angeles. 
The new distributor 
first 
art supply 
firms to take advan- 
tage of a new Goerz 
dealer plan. 





Fred Hacker Dies 

Frederick A. Hacker, Web Divi- 
sion sales manager, Eastern states, 
for American Type Founders Co., 
died May 31 at his office in Phila- 
delphia. He had been with the com- 
pany since 1935, and prior to that 
was associated with several printing 
firms in the New York area. 

During his 23 years with ATF, 
Mr. Hacker served as new products 
department manager, manager of off- 
set sales, vice president in charge of 
sales and market research and West- 
ern sales manager. He was appointed 
to his most recent position in 1955. 


Buys Big Harris Press 

Miller & Miller, Inc., Atlanta, until 
now a predominantly letterpress shop, 
has purchased a 52 x 77” five-color 
offset press from the Harris-Seybold 
Co. 

The double delivery press will be 
installed in a new 108,000 sq. ft. 
plant on a 39-acre site in Stone Moun- 
tain, a suburb of Atlanta. 

e 


New Post for Isom 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chi- 
cago, has appointed Winfred R. Isom 
director of the Willard, O., manufac- 
turing division. He has been with the 
company since 1926. 

Mr. Isom received his apprentice 
training in the rotogravure depart- 
ment of the Company where he be- 
came successively foreman and then 
superintendent. He has also served as 
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director of the Chicago manufactur- 
ing division. Since 1956 he has been 
resident manager of the Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., offset plant. 

Under construction at Willard is 
a 106,000 sq. ft. addition to the pres- 
ent 66,000 sq. ft. plant. Here addi- 
tional facilities will be installed for 
printing and case binding. 

e 
William Barry Honored 

William D. Barry, vice president of 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, was 
the guest of honor at a dinner on 
June 9 marking completion of 50 
years of service to his company and 
the industry. Held at the Union 
League Club in New York, the din- 
ner was attended by approximately 
75 of Mr. Barry’s friends. 

Those at the dinner, as well as 
many who could not attend, contrib- 
uted a sum of money to set up a fund 
for retarded children in memory of 
Mr. Barry’s late wife. 

e 
Package Designers Meet 

A panel of seven designers met at 
the Lotos Club in New York last 
month under the auspices of the Pack- 
age Designers Council to discuss sig- 
nificant trends and future develop- 
ments in package design. 

Speaking to an audience of de- 
signers, manufacturers and advertis- 
ing agency representatives, the panel- 
ists agreed that the improvements in 
materials and methods at this year’s 
AMA packaging show were a sign of 
the industry’s vitality. 


To Judge Craftsmen Contest 

Deadline for entries in the an- 
nual stamp and poster contest spon- 
sored by the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen 
was June 30. Winning designers will 
receive a gold cup at the Craftsmen 
convention being held in Detroit next 
month. 

Judges for the stamp entries are 
A. R. Tommasini and John B. Goetz, 
University of California Press; Dan- 
iel K. Beswick, Bonestell & Co.; and 
Carroll T. Harris of McKenzie and 
Harris, Inc. 

Poster judges are Richard J. Hoff- 
man, Los Angeles City College; 
Thomas Jennings of the U.C.L.A. art 
department; and Thomas Simon of 
Anderson, Ritchie and Simon. 

e 


Elects Parker and Shimer 

Edwin W. Parker has been elected 
president and Johnston B. Shimer, 
secretary-treasurer of the recently re- 
organized Photo Litho Plate Graining 
Co., Inc., 1200 S. Baylis St., Balti- 
more. Each man now owns 50 percent 
of the company’s stock. 

For the past 15 years Mr. Parker 
was vice president and secretary- 
treasurer of the Parker Metal Deco- 
rating Co. Previously he had founded 
the company he now heads but sold 
it to Norman Heath who operated it 
until his death. 

Mr. Shimer was formerly general 
manager of the Buck Glass Co., and 
is part owner of a metals manufac- 
turing company in New York state. 

The board of directors of the firm 
includes the two above mentioned offi- 
cers and Clifford C. James, manage- 
ment and marketing advisor and dean 
of the University of Baltimore School 
of Business, Industry and Manage- 


ment. 
e 


Nelson of Lanston Retires 

Lanston Monotype Co. has an- 
nounced that George E. Nelson, Phil- 
adelphia district manager, is retiring 
July 31 after 41 years with the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Nelson, who joined the firm in 
1916 as a salesman, is being suc- 
ceeded by Stanley E. Sims, assistant 
district manager for the same area. 
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New... 

LAWSON Pacemaker 
Hydraulic Clamp 
Cutters 


More than 60% faster and 20% heavier 
than comparably sized machines, these 
amazingly accurate Lawson Pacemaker 
Cutters are really new from the ground up! 
Adjustable center bearing on knife bar... 
adjustable gibs...rear table-slot closing 
device... performance-proved hydraulic 
clamping... built-in air cushion device... 
truly flexible Adjustable Contour Clamp... 
exclusive electronic spacing to .002”...no 
other cutter offers so many profit-stretching 
advantages! The Lawson Pacemaker 
Cutters are as modern as tomorrow. Write, 
wire or phone for full details, today. 


THE LAWSON COMPANY 


Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. / Pearl River, New York 
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View of two copies of web-offset insert in June 13 issue of the New York 


Web Offset For Newspaper Inserts 


4 


Herald-Tribune, showing effect of “creepage.” 


N important new use for web- 
offset was unveiled last month in 
the New York Herald-Tribune. 

The newspaper used a full-page ad- 
vertising insert in four-color process 
which may open a vast new market 
for web offset. The advertisement was 
a marked improvement over previous 
color advertisements in newspapers 
by letterpress. 

Prepared by the Young & Rubicam 
advertising agency in New York, the 
advertisement utilizes a process de- 
veloped by the agency in cooperation 
with Eastern Colortype and Safron 
Printing Co. 

The press used was a 22%4 x 35” 
four-color web offset publication press 
manufactured by American Type 
Founders, Inc. 

The new process, called the “Hi- 
Fidelity Color Process’’ by the 
agency, makes it possible for news- 
papers to inject a pre-printed, four- 
color full page advertisement auto- 
matically into the newspaper presses 
from a standard roll. The sheet ap- 
pears as an insert. 

One problem which had to be over- 
come was “creepage,” the unavoid- 
able shrinking of the paper during 
the press run, caused by slight varia- 
tions in the letterpress cylinder diam- 
eter. This makes the cut-off point on 
each page vary. 
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To combat this phenomenon, 
Young & Rubicam explained, a new 
advertising concept was developed. 
This was copy and art work in a 
continuous pattern. With this con- 
tinuous design, similar to a roll of 
wallpaper, the entire advertisement 
appears on the page, regardless of 
where the cut-off point is. 

Agency officials pointed out that 
the development “is just out of the 
experimental stages and certain fac- 
tors limit its widespread use at 
present.” 

For example, it is still too soon to 
outline what costs will be. This factor 
will depend on volume. 

A vast majority of the newspapers 
approached have expressed a strong 
interest in the new concept, and it 
is generally concluded that it is a 
significant advance in newspaper ad- 
vertising techniques. 


Use Of Color Increasing 

Color in newspapers is largely re- 
sponsible for the public’s increased 
color consciousness today, according 
to a report issued by Printing In- 
dustries Association, Inc., of Los 
Angeles. 

Seventy per cent of America’s news- 
paper readership is being exposed to 
color, the report stated, because news- 


papers are using more color in head- 
lines, news photos, cartoons, and ad- 
vertising now than at any other time 
in their history. 

The reason, according to the 
association, is the development of 
new, true-color inks that dry quickly, 
will not smear, and are available at 
a relatively low cost to users. The re- 
port estimated that more than 800 
daily newspapers offer color on a 
regular basis. 

* 
To Demonstrate Typesetter 

The ATF Typesetter will be dem- 
onstrated on July 10 and 11 at an 
open house in the new quarters of 
the Philadelphia branch of American 
Type Founders Co., Inc., 207-209 No. 
Broad St. 

Harry Stoddard, Typesetter prod- 
uct manager, will operate the ma- 
chine on a continuous demonstration 
basis. The keyboard and photographic 
unit will be shown in actual operation 
and all working procedures explained 
in detail. 

c) 
Completes Research Lab 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 46 
Harrier Place, Lynbrook, L. I., has 
announced the completion of a re- 
search and control laboratory occupy- 
ing approximately 3,500 sq. ft. 

Equipped with modern chemical 
devices and equipment, the labora- 
tory will be used to formulate new 
chemicals and to improve present 
ones used in the lithographic industry. 

e 


Howard Flint Changes Name 
Effective July 1, the Howard Flint 


Ink Co., is changing its name to the 
Flint Ink Corp. 

The new name was recently au- 
thorized and approved by the com- 
pany’s stockholders, and does not in 
any way indicate or involve a change 
in ownership or management. 

e 
Appoints Mediation Board 

The Canadian minister of Labor 
has announced the appointmen of a 
board to deal with a dispute between 
Midwest Litho, Ltd., and Modern 
Press, Saskatoon, and the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America, lo- 
cal 65. Approximately 25 employes 
are affected. 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY ANTON BRUEHL 


Even pills are getting gay! 


But it’s not “for pretty” that these 
pills come in so many colors and 
color combinations. Color aids 
identification for doctors, for drug- 
gists, for patients. 

Nothing identifies like color. 
Nothing attracts like color. And 
these facts can be so easily, usefully 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 


Companion Lines: Howard Ledger * Howard Mimeograph 


applied to your business. Howarp 
Bonp, in its many clean, clear col- 
ors, offers those values: in business 
forms, so easy to identify that they 
hustle the job; in special announce- 
ments that pop from a routine pile 
of papers; in all kinds of business 
printing that gets an extra free in- 


terest-boost when the paper itself is 
another color. 

See a Howarp Bonp sample book. 
Put the Howarp “rainbow” to work 
doing jobs that only color does best. 
Ask your printer or paper merchant. 


PRINTERS! This message appears in adver- 
tising magazines read by your customers. 


* HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard, bond 


“The Nation’s 


Printed on Maxwell Offset 


Business Paper” 


Howard Duplicator * Howard Posting Ledger 


Basis 80 
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Howard Paper Mills, Inc. / MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION / Franklin, 


We'd be pleased to send you samples of our eight finishes and two tints 


Ohio 
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CARLOADS 
OF SALES 
OPPORTUNITY IN 
CALCOFLUOR-TREATED 
PAPER! 











The brilliant whiteness imparted by CaLcorLuor led Pan American World 
Airways to order 12 CARLOADS of treated stock for its 1959 calendar! 
To see why...push out the perforated area above and slide your present 
paper underneath for comparison. There’s a convincing improvement 


when the paper contains CALCOFLUOR® WHITE 








(TEAR HERE FOR READY REFERENCE) 


(see other side) 


In this picture Mr. Harrington is discussing 
handling of art for the Pan Am calendar with 
Louis M. Prudhomme, left, Manufacturing 
Processing Assistant. 


Are you producing papers that can compete in 
quality printing markets... meet the growing de- 
mand of printers and their customers for whiter, 
brighter papers? More and more paper manu- 
facturers are using CALCOFLUOR White PMS 
Conc.—Cyanamid’s low-cost fluorescent 
whitening agent (available in powder or solu- 
tion). Why don’t you? For more information... 
ask your Cyanamid Dyes representative for the 
Technical Bulletin, ‘‘Dyeing Paper White’ 
or write to Cyanamid. 


*Trademark 





CYANAMID 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
DYES DEPARTMENT 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 





New York + Chicago - Boston + Philadelphia 
Charlotte - Providence + Atlanta - Los Angeles 
Portland, Oregon 


es 
Symbol for Quality Dyes 


“Pan American naturally required the 

ultimate in color reproduction quality for 

their world-famous calendar. That’s why 

we recommended a calender stock treated 

with CALCOFLUOR in preference to all 

others. Its extra sparkling whiteness 

promised—and delivered—a truly out- 
standing job.”’ 

—says Mr. Stephen H. Harrington, 

Assistant to the President, 

Brown & Bigelow 

St. Paul, Minnesota 








BECKETT 


for brilliant COl0f reproductions... BRILLIANT 


OPAQUE 





THE ANGELFISH 


‘The illustration on the face of this insert shows 
the colorful Queen Angelfish. There are several 
different species of angelfish. Generally they are 
characterized by patches of vivid color and large 
wing-like fins, from which they derive their name. 
They are medium-sized, robust fish, have small 
mouths and fine, brush-like teeth. Some varieties 
reach a length of four feet and certain species 
are delicious eating. The angelfish has become a 
symbol of Bermuda although it is found in coral 
reefs in West Indies waters and along the At- 
lantic Coast from Florida to Brazil. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPA 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 


This is BECKETT BRILLIANT OPAQUE, Coral finish, 80 Ib. 








Book Review 











Tue LitrHocraAPHERS MANuAL, Volume 2. 
Victor Strauss, Editor, Waltwin Publishing 
Company, 317 West 45th Street, New York 
36, New York. $25 for both volumes, plus 
$1.50 shipping charge east of Mississippi, 
$2 west. 


HE eight chapters of Volume 2 of 
the Lithographers Manual com- 
plete the coverage of the lithographic 
process with the same thoroughness, 
attention to detail and clarity noted 
in Volume 1 (see review, April 
Mopern LiTHOGRAPHY, page 51). 
The opening chapter, compiled and 
written by Charles Shapiro, educa- 
tional manager, LTF, is devoted to 
lithographic presses and presswork 
from the fundamentals of press con- 
struction to the finer points of press 
operation, maintenance and _press- 
room safety. The resources section 
lists the major pressroom supplies and 
accessory equipment. An integral and 
valuable portion of the chapter con- 
sists of the press instruction manuals 
for the popular models of ATF, 
Harris, Miller, Miehle and Consoli- 
dated Pearl offset presses. The com- 
pleteness with which offset presses and 
presswork are treated may be judged 
by the fact this one chapter alone 
takes up virtually half the book. 


Another information-packed chap- 
ter is the one dealing with ink and 
paper. What the practising lithog- 
rapher should know about the funda- 
mentals of ink and paper and their 
handling in everyday production is 
skillfully presented. Among the well 
known authorities who have extended 
their experience and knowledge to 
this chapter are, Robert F. Reed, L. 
M. Larsen, G. R. Sears, C. V. Morris 
and staff members of the S. D. Warren 
Co. The resources section describes a 
number of instruments for measuring 
ink and paper characteristics. 

Such finishing operations as bind- 
ing, bronzing, embossing, varnishing, 
diecutting, mounting and folding box 
construction are detailed in chapters 
14 and 15. 

Since the customer-printer relation- 
ship is no small part of any successful 
business, the manual devotes a chap- 
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ter to trade customs, cites notable 
court cases and their decisions, and 
gives an outline of suggested selling 
terms and trade practices. 

The importance of education within 
the industry is stressed in a following 
chapter which also lists the training 
facilities (trade schools) throughout 
the country. The concluding chapter 
lists the national graphic arts trade 
and technical associations and reviews 
the aims and activities of each. 

A 15-page glossary of terms, a 10- 
page bibliography, and a listing of 
contributors to the Manual round out 
Volume 2. The latter items entitled 
“Who’s Who in the Lithographers’ 
Manual,” could be rightly called a 
“Who’s Who in Lithography.” Such 
an array of outstanding lithographic 
personalities, many with a world wide 
reputation, lends an air of undisputed 
authority to this work. 

One could go on praising this set of 
books, but space does not permit. The 
LITHOGRAPHERS MANUAL is unique 
among books on the subject for many 
reasons. It treats its subject with thor- 
oughness. The bulk of the text is prac- 
tical, how-to-do-it information for 
which the reader can find immediate 
and profitable application. The novice 
who needs a primer, the craftsman 
who wants a reference source for 
everyday problems, or as a “bible” 


for management personnel, will each 
find the Manual adaptable to his 
needs.—H. P. P. 


Porter Named ATF Sales Mgr. 

John T. Porter has been appointed 
sales manager of the sheet-fed di- 
vision of American Type Founders 
Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. He had been 
assistant manager of the division 
since November 1956. 

Starting with the company in 1948, 
Mr. Porter has held such posts as 
manager of the department of edu- 
cation and assistant sales manager of 
the web press division. Prior to join- 
ing the company he taught graphic 
arts in several California colleges and 
had practical experience in both 
lithography and letterpress. 


Forms New Sales District 

Intertype Co., a division of Harris- 
Intertype Corp., has established a 
new four-state district with headquar- 
ters at 55 Public Square, Cleveland. 
The area will include Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, and western New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

William R. Evans has been ap- 
pointed manager of the district. He 
has been with the company since 
1953, serving western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 





DRUPA Exhibit Successful For 


Consolidated International Equip- 
ment & Supply Co. has reported that 
it sold “many cameras” at its Drupa 
exhibit, including two display models 
which are being installed at Springer 
Verlag, Hamburg, one of Europe’s 
largest publications printers. 

Among the products displayed by 
the firm were various cameras, photo 
composing machines, offset presses, 


Consolidated 


space cutters, three-knife trimmers, 
proofing presses and metal decorating 
presses. 

Featured in a simulated darkroom 
display were the company’s new au- 
tomatic roll film camera, 31” pre- 
cision color camera and the Universal 
27 x 41” Multineg step and repeat 
negative and photo composer for both 
film and offset plates. 


Consolidated Booth at Drupa 





Produces Unusual Booklet 

Color Art Printing Co., St. Louis, 
has produced an unusual self-adver- 
tising piece that describes its com- 
plete facilities and services. Produced 


RYERQYTHING FOR THE OFFICK. .. REOKEYT THE SECRETARY:> 


by offset, the booklet utilizes 80 lb. 
text stock and 100 lb. cover stock. 
Color Art did the whole job from art 
work to binding. 

Each page of the book uses a dif- 
ferent color paper which gives the 
impression that it was printed in 
many colors instead of two. 

The booklet, pictured above, is get- 
ting “tremendous” response, the com- 
pany reports. Each copy is mailed 
with a personal letter signed by the 
salesman on the account. 


To Hold Letterpress Forum 

New developments in letterpress 
and methods for more efficient use of 
the process will be demonstrated by 
closed-circuit television during an all- 
day forum at the Hotel Statler in New 
York, Sept. 27. 

The forum, expected to attract over 
1,000 printers, is being sponsored by 
the International Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Printing Industry 
of America, and the Research and 
Engineering Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry. 


Handling on-the-spot arrangements 
are the Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen of New York and the let- 
terpress division of the New York 
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Employing Printers Association. A 
joint committee from these organiza- 
tions has been working with printing 
equipment manufacturers for almost 
a year to arrange as complete a sur- 
vey of letterpress developments as 
can be presented in one full day. 

The program will include a series 
of demonstrations including such 
equipment as the Klischograph black 
and white and 4-color platemaking 
machine, the duPont photopolymer 
printing plate, the electronic scanner, 


methods of powderless etching and 
latest techniques of mechanical make- 
ready. 

The closed-circuit television ar- 
rangements are designed to give every 
participant a close-up view of the 
new equipment, some of which will 
be publicly demonstrated for the first 
time. 

Questions concerning the forum 
should be addressed to the Letter- 
press Forum Task committee, 461 
Eighth Ave., New York 1. 





LNA Sales Managers Meet 

The problem of recruiting and 
compensating sales personnel in the 
lithographic industry was the subject 
of the first in a series of regional 
conferences sponsored by the sales 
management committee of the Lithog- 
raphers National Association. 

The luncheon-conference, held in 
the form of a seminar for sales man- 
agement personnel, took place at New 
York’s Warwick Hotel, June 12. 

LNA director Jack Osborn, presi- 
dent of Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co., 
and chairman of the sales manage- 
ment committee, conducted the con- 
ference. Speakers included Albert 
Soman, Brett Lithographing Co.; and 
John Lambie, U. S. Printing & Litho- 
graph Co. 

Mr. Soman discussed recruitment 
and training from the standpoint that 
salesmen are a mirror of the indus- 
try. Commenting that plants have 
been deficient in attracting the right 
type of sales personnel, he offered a 
plan designed to attract eligible per- 
sonnel from colleges and universities. 

Mr. Lambie covered the broad area 


of sales compensation now current 
in the industry. Describing his com- 
pany’s success in that area, he sug- 
gested steps other lithographic plants 
could take to 
methods. 

The speaker proposed that the LNA 
sales management committee appoint 
a sub-committee to evolve a sales re- 
cruiting program that would bring 
a constant flow of top-rank talent into 
the industry in the New York area. He 
said that the sub-committee, by volun- 
teering 3% days of its time, could 
practically blanket the colleges and 
universities in the New York area and 
give the students a true picture of the 
industry and what it has to offer. 

He said he preferred an incentive 
compensation plan where the sales- 
man’s commission is tied directly to 
the profit value of sales because it 
makes the salesman “profit con- 
scious.” He stated that this plan 
“gives the salesman a stake in the 
business that makes him a little more 
aggressive in going after volume. It 
has the advantage of letting him know 
in advance what his profit will be.” 


improve _ present 


Lithographic sales managers at the first New York area sales conference 
sponsored by the Lithographers National Association June 12, at the War- 
wick Hotel in New York. Thirty-two sales management representatives of 
LNA member plants attended the session, which will be repeated in other 


areas of the country during the year. 
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PRODUCED ON A HANTSCHO 
S EE E- eee ROLL FED 22%’x 36" LITHO 
PRESS... Clarity of half-tones 


On Outstanding will amaze you ... They’re “Fine 


Magazines” quality, yet printed on 


Example of standard news print paper—Get a 


copy (from us) of this outstanding 

‘ ‘ . tabloid . . . examine every page... 
Fine Oia) Printing display ads, classified, editorial copy 
—Note the freedom from smudge or 

by the ink clogging and see how easily even 


the smallest type can be read! 


Portland ; Indiana This Hantscho Roll Fed Litho Press is 


P ideal for suburban and community 
( nape newspapers and tabloids. Press 
speeds up to 20,000 impressions per 


hour...and with collator and folder, 
handling up to 6 webs, delivers up to 
24 tabloid pages plus one quarter 
fold at speeds from 5000 to 6000 
complete papers per hour. 


| . ee ei The Graphic uses a 36” web width, 
Roll to roll 1 but this same press can be supplied 


single color unit ay: P in 18” web width to lithograph and 
rewind a 4 page tabloid at the same 
_ high speed. 


Collator and 
folding unit 


Get the facts about this NEW 
type web-fed press that is 
revolutionizing newspaper 
printing. Illustrated literature 
available upon request. 


GEORGE MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVES: 
153 WEST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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New Press From Hamilton 

The Hamilton Tool Co., Hamilton, 
O., has introduced a 17x25” dry off- 
set perfecting press for snap-out and 


continuous business forms production 
which processes five webs simultane- 
ously. 

The press is said to print, punch, 
number, perforate, slit, and collate 
with carbon paper as required, then 
either cut off, count and deliver snap- 
out forms or zig-zag, fold and deliver 
continuous forms. 

Automatic paper in-feed, web ten- 
sion and numbering controls are 
among the features of the press which 
can operate at speeds of 400 web feet 
per minute and faster. Registration is 
accomplished by remote control push 
button. 

Further information on this or 
other Hamilton continuous web forms 
printing presses may be obtained from 
the company, 866 South Ninth St.. 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

e 
Offers Color Printing Guide 

A handy guide, designed to take 
some of the guesswork out of color 
printing on Kodak color print ma- 
terial, Type C, is being offered with- 
out charge by the Eastman Kodak 
Co. 

The guide provides a step-by-step 
technique for obtaining the best 
printing results either with color 
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in 


printing acetate filters above the neg- 
ative, or color compensating filters 
below the enlarger lens. 

Copies of the guide, entitled, 
“Simplified Type C Color Printing,” 
E-53, can be obtained by writing to 
the company’s sales service division, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

e 
Names New Distributors 

R B & P Chemical & Supply, Inc., 
Milwaukee, has announced the ap- 
pointment of three new distributors 
for its line of deep etch, surface and 
wipe-on lithographic processing chem- 
icals. They are T. K. Gray, Inc., 
10814 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis; 
Graphic Plate Graining & Supply Co., 
7631 Jos. Campau, Detroit; and Ran- 
dell F. Knight, Route #4, Bonifay, 
Fla. 

e 
Offers Folder on Chief 29 

An eight-page folder describing the 
ATF Chief 29 offset press now is 
available from American Type Found- 
ers Co., Inc., 200 Elmora Ave., Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. 

The Chief 29 handles a maximum 
sheet size of 23 x 29” and incorpo- 
rates the improved ATF dampening 
system. 

° 
New Offset Paper 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., New 
York, has introduced a new line of 
fine papers which includes Williams- 
burg offset paper. 

The new line is part of a $24 mil- 
lion expansion program recently com- 
pleted at the company’s Franklin, Va., 
operation. Production facilities there 
include four paper machines and a 
400,000 sq. ft. finishing room. 

The company has started an exten- 
sive advertising campaign to intro- 
duce the new line. 














New Ink Agitator 

William Gegenheimer Co., Inc., 80 
Roebling St., Brooklyn, is offering a 
new Baldwin ink fountain agitator 


that adapts to split-fountain work 
with exceptional ease. Pictured is the 
Baldwin cone, said to be one of the 
more popular features of the agi- 
tator from pressman’s point of view. 

The company reports that because 
it push-feeds even the heaviest bodied 
inks to the fountain roller, pressmen 
not only can start a job with less ink, 
but can use an ink that needs less 
“doctoring” to give them the color 
they want. 

e 
Kaiser Offers Litho Sheets 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Inc., has made available up- 
graded mill finish aluminum sheet 
for the offset printing industry. It 
will be available in gauges from .012 
through .029” in all lengths and 
widths most commonly used in the 
trade. 

The manufacturers report that alu- 
minum sheet has many advantages 
over other metals used for the same 
purpose. Among these are lighter 
weight and lower cost, a surface 
which can be grained finer than other 
metals, and the fact that a copper 
film can be deposited on the positive 
printing image of the aluminum litho 
sheet without electroplating. 
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UNIFORMITY 


For trouble-free press performance...specify 
Consolidated Double Coated Offset Enamels 


Maximum uniformity is just one of many improved 
performance features resulting from Consolidated’s 
double coating of offset printing papers. You get 
greater stability and superior pick resistance, too. 
All add up to better runability — better results. 


What’s more, you get these important double coat- 
ing advantages in every Consolidated grade at no 
extra cost—PRODUCTOLITH, CONSOLITH GLOSS and 
CONSOLITH OPAQUE. 


Free trial sheets are availablefrom your Consolidated 
Paper Merchant. Compareperformanceand cost with 
any offset paper you are now using. You’ll see how 
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Consolidated Double Coated Offset Enamels offer 
top values in quality and trouble-free performance! 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


oncoldaltedk 
ENAMEL PRINTING PAPERS 
a complete line for offset and letterpress printing 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER AND PAPER COMPANY 
SALES OFFICES: 135 S. LASALLE ST. * CHICAGO 3, ILL. 











Acme Color Separator, new electronic scanner introduced by Acme Telec- 
tronix, division of NEA Service, Inc., Cleveland. It will make either three- 
color or four-color separation, positive or negative, from color transparencies 
or original paintings. 


New Acme Electronic Scanner 


N electronic scanner which took 

more than 17 years to develop 
was introduced to the graphic arts 
last month by the Acme Telectronic 
Division of NEA Service, Inc., Cleve- 
land. Called the Acme Color Separa- 
tor, it is designed to offer better, 
faster and less expensive color for 
newspapers, magazines and all types 
of color printing, company officials 
report. 

The first commercial Acme separa- 
tor has been purchased by the Buffalo 
Courier-Express for its subsidiary, 
Niagara Photoengraving Co. It is 
believed that the Courier-Express is 
the first American newspaper to pro- 
duce editorial and advertising color 
in its own plant by use of electroni- 
cally-produced separation film. A sim- 
ilar machine is engaged in regular 
daily production work in the NEA 
plant. 

The Courier-Express has built a 
new color laboratory to house the 
separator and process the separation 
films. 

“We want to use much more color, 
both editorial and advertising,” said 
Howard Clother, treasurer of the 
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“and we are 
counting on the speed and efficiency 
of the separator to give us the faster 
production which will make the in- 
creased volume possible.” 


Buffalo newspaper, 


The Acme separator can produce 
three or four-color separations which 
can be either positive or negative on 
film. It will make separations from 
original color pictures up to 8 x 10”, 
either transparencies or opaque copy. 
Scanning time for an 8 x 10” pic- 
ture is about 30 minutes. Two 4 x 5” 
pictures occupy one-half of the trans- 
mitting drum and can be scanned in 
a total of 15 minutes. 

Final separations are fully cor- 
rected, including removal of unwant- 
ed undercolor and compensation for 
deficiencies in inks and paper, the 
company reports. Use of the separa- 
tor reduces the amount of time neces- 
sary to produce corrected separations 
and also eliminates most of the hand 
staging and re-etching which is re- 
quired on the engraved plates under 
conventional methods. 

The machine consists of a scanning 
drum and four recording drums on 
a common shaft. The scanner breaks 





up the original picture into lines 
and simultaneously divides each line 
into tiny blocks which can be ob- 
served by photo electric cells and 
filters. An electronic computer ana- 
lyzes each tiny element of the picture, 
measures the amount of each color 
in each spot, computes the amount of 
correction to be applied to each color, 
and passes this information along to 
the recording lamps which lay down 
on each separation film the proper 
amount of density representing each 
color. The scanner spends _ only 
1/2700th of a second looking at any 
single picture element. 


Introduces ‘File-O-Matic’ 

A new offset plate and film storage 
system with record and file control 
is being offered by nuArc Co., Inc. 

Called “File-O-Matic,” the units 
are available as cabinets, wall brack- 
ets, hanging brackets or floor dollys. 

There are two sizes of cabinets 
each for 10 x 16”, 17 x 22” and 
14 x 20” plates. One has 100 hangers 
and the other 200. The wall and 
hanging brackets have 100 hangers 
and the floor dolly 200. 

An illustrated brochure, #700, 
containing additional information and 
prices is available from the company, 
824 S. Western Ave., Chicago 12. 


Varn Publishes New Catalog 

A new catalog listing the 20 prod- 
ucts it manufactures has been pub- 
lished by the Varn Products Co., Inc., 
26-15 123rd St., Flushing 54, N. Y. 

The catalog places special empha- 
sis on Varn gum arabic solutions, 
blanket and roller washes and non 
offset sprays. 

The two-color catalog was litho- 
graphed on 80 lb. coated cover stock. 
Copies are available on request from 
the company or any of its 97 dealers 
throughout the United States and 


Canada. 
e 


Beckett Issues Sample Book 

The Beckett Paper Co., Hamilton, 
O., has announced completion of a 
sample book on its Beckett Cover 
stock. The book, which contains 24 
samples swatches, has a four-color 
process lithographed cover. 
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Excellence of lithography depends on. the plate 
... and in your area there’s a craftsman whose 
only business is platemaking. He’s your *3M 
CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL PLATEMAKER .. . 
a specialist whose years of experience guar- 
antee perfection in making plates that faith- 
fully reproduce the most subtle details of 
line and halftone copy. 

His service saves you time and money. You 
get perfectly consistent 3M Brand Plates that 


CERTIFIED 
PROFESSIONAL 
PLATEMAKER 
Jim Jobson of Fotoplates, Atlanta, 
checks development of a 22 x 34 3M 
Plate processed with new 3M Brand 
Image Developer. This advanced 
developer gives platemakers wider working 
latitude and results in faster, more positive 
development of the image. 


produce truly superior quality. C.P.P. service 
means greater customer satisfaction—more 
repeat business for you! 

To give you top value for your production 
dollar your C.P.P. recommends 3M Brand 
Photo Offset Plates. Perfectly-smooth 3M 
Plates are the result of years of research 
that give you the double barrelled advantage 
of unbeatable reproduction qualities and 
trouble-free performance on the press. 



















look for this symbol—your assurance 
of the best in platemaking. 


CERTIFIED PROFESSION, 


3M Photo Offset Plates 


BRAND 


"3M" is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 6, Minnesota, 
General Export: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. In Canada: P. O. Box 757, London, Ontario, 


Mimnesora Mininc ano J/fanuracturine company E> 


BRAND 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLATES Jaa 


PLATEMAKER 


+++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
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A combination sink 
and viewer designed 
and introduced to the 
graphic arts industry 
by H. Schmidt & Co., 
Chicago. 


Sink, Viewer in One Unit 

H. Schmidt & Co. has introduced a 
combination sink and viewer that 
enables the washing, etching and 
clearing operations to be done on the 
same piece of equipment. The unit is 
part of the company’s “Champion” 
line. 

The wash sink portion of the unit 
features continuous back-splash and 
front and end aprons of heavy stain- 
less steel. 

The viewer portion has a hinged 
top made of clear polished glass, a 
water tight steel frame and soft-white 
lighting that furnishes balanced illu- 
mination over the entire viewing sur- 
face. Separate switches control the 
fluorescent lamps and the red safe- 
light. 

Further information on the sink is 
available from the company, 317 So. 
Paulina, Chicago 12. 

. 
Gans Develops New Gold Ink 

Gans Ink and Supply Co., Los 
Angeles, has developed a new bronze- 
metallic gold ink which they say will 
run well on any type of offset press 
with no special handling and print 
on nearly any type of paper. 

Called Offset Coronet Gold, the ink 
is available as a paste or varnish in 
three shades—rich, pale and richpale. 
It is the same type of gold used in 
letterpress. 

The company reports that the gold 
is not as stable as regular offset ink, 
but as long as it is not overloaded 
it will run well. It reproduces best on 
coated and label papers but favorable 
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have been obtained on a 
variety of other stocks including even 
antique finishes. On Kromekote or 
Lusterkote papers additional drier 
and binder may be added in small 


amounts. 


results 


Copper-aluminum or grained alu- 
minum plates seem to work best, the 
company states, but pre-sensitized 
plates are acceptable. Zinc plates will 
wear out on long runs in some cases. 

When using the inks, makeready 
under normal conditions _ starting 
with a spare amount of gold. Run a 
normal amount of water. The etch can 
be strengthened if necessary. Grad- 
ually increase the amount of gold 
until a greasing stage is reached and 
then cut back the amount of ink a 
notch and run. Coronet Gold dries 
rapidly and if makeready time is of 
some length use a yellow ink for this 
part of the process. 

The ink will tend to rub off a bit 
at first, but will bind well to the 
paper in a day or so. However, the 
sheets can be handled and turned at 
once, the company reports. 

Additional avail- 
able from the company, 621 East 
Third St., Los Angeles 13. 

* 


information is 


Offers Brochure 

Parsons & Whittemore Graphic 
Corp., distributors of Cerutti rotogra- 
vure presses, is offering two new 
brochures describing various models 
of the Italian-made line of printing 
equipment. Copies are available from 
the company, 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17. 








New Army Developments 

A multiplex reduction printer, suit- 
able for preparing multiplex diaposi- 
tives from aerial photographs taken 
with either a six-inch Metrogen or 
distortion free lens, has been devel- 
oped by the Corp of Engineer’s Re- 
search and Development Laboratories, 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 

The reduction printer is basically 
distortion free but may be converted 
to correct for nominal Metrogen dis- 
tortion by the addition of an aspheric 
corrector plate to the system. 

The Army also has disclosed the 
development of a cartographic grid- 
ruling instrument capable of produc- 
ing rectangular grids of high accu- 
racy and suitable for field use in com- 
piling maps. 

Now undergoing service tests, the 
instrument is designed to decrease the 
time required for drafting rectangu- 
lar map grids while increasing the 
accuracy of constructed grids. 


Exhibit Marks 100th Year 

Klimsch & Co., Frankfurt-Main, 
marked its 100th anniversary with an 
exhibit at DRUPA in May that con- 
tained 10 process and cartographic 
cameras and 25 other pieces of re- 
production equipment. 

Featured was the Klimsch Admiral 
20 x 24” which has the camera back, 
lensholder and transparency holder 
suspended from a horizontal over- 
head bed while the copyholder travels 
vertically. 

Detailed information on the 
Klimsch line can be obtained from 
Repro Graphic Machines, Inc., 180 
Varick St., New York 14. 


Offers Paintings 

The American Artists Group, 106 
7th Ave., New York, has announced 
the opening of the Treasury of Color- 
plates, a new division through which 
it will make available paintings and 
watercolors by more than 150 Amer- 
ican painters for advertising and 
public relations purposes. 

The collection consists of more 
than 4,500 sets of plates on varied 
subjects. Any painting selected will 
be reserved for the advertiser ex- 
clusively for one year. 
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“We sell perfect register” 


says Joseph Medio, Superintendent, Brett Lithographing Co., Long Island City, N.Y. 


“Hairline accuracy is our stock-in-trade, and with our two 
Rutherford Photo-Composers we get it consistently” 


Mr. Medio and plate foreman, Vincent Hauck, are pleased with the color 
proofs turned out by their company, one of the largest lithographing firms in 
the East. Register marks for the various colors are superimposed so closely, 
you can’t tell them apart. Let Mr. Medio tell you why Brett turns out such 
high quality work. 
“Take the vacuum on our Photo-Composer,” Mr. Medio says. “It really 
draws the work up tight. That’s why we get perfect dot structure in our half- STANDARDS OF 
tones. We like the composer’s automatic features, too. The operator can’t put ACCURACY 
the lights on until the work is exactly positioned and the vacuum is on. Our IN THE 
step and repeat work is 100% accurate . . . thanks to Rutherford.” GRAPHIC ARTS 
Though both of Brett’s composers have been in constant use for over 13 ...accurate 
years, neither shows any sign of wear . . . both still hold their accuracy down to .001” 
to .001”... both are as trouble-free as the day they were purchased. Joseph 
Medio knows that precision lithography and long-run economy start with 
Rutherford photo-mechanical equipment. Why don’t you find out how the 
consistent accuracy and rugged dependability of Rutherford equipment can 
pay big dividends in your plant? 


For full details about a Rutherford Precision Camera or 
Photo-Composing Machine write, wire or phone today 





Cy Rutherford Machinery Company 


Division of Sun Chemical Corporation ~- 401 Central Ave., East Rutherford, N. J. 
Branches in Chicago + San Francisco * Montreal + Toronto 





Sun Chemical’s Graphic Arts Group: GENERAL PRINTING INK Gravure, Letterpress, Offset Inks and Supplies GEO H. MORRILL Newspaper Inks 
BENSING BROS. AND DEENEY Flexographic Inks RUTHERFORD MACHINERY Lithographic Equipment 
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no floods... 








no spills... 


when your press has Baldwin’ Water Levels 





You'll agree that water is your biggest problem 
... the lithographer’s nightmare. And you know 
from experience that any haphazard attempts at 
water control only pile on more troubles. But 
there’s a surefire cure! 


With Baldwin Water Levels, you can stabilize 
fountain settings and provide just the right bal- 
ance of ink and water because the fountain-solu- 
tion level is maintained constantly, automatically. 


No floods . . . no dry-ups . . . no spills! There you 


WILLIAM GEGENHEIMER CO., INC. 


have the story of how Baldwin Water Levels con- 
tribute to work of higher quality at lower cost 
on both small and large presses, no matter what 
the size of the run. That’s why they’re so popular! 


Write today for information on equipping your 
presses with Baldwin Water Levels. And be sure 
to ask about Baldwin Water Stops, the ideal 
companion for Baldwin Water Levels because 
they put an end to problems that so often come 
with running short sheets. Don’t forget to send 
us the make, model, and size of your presses. 


8O Roebling Street 


Brooklyn 11, New York 
Phone: EVergreen 8-5610 


Manufacturers of Baldwin Ink Fountain Agitators * Baldwin Press Washers * Baldwin Water Stops * Baldwin Water Levels 
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New Quillo Script Styles 

Eight new script styles have been 
added to Quillo hand-lettering alpha- 
bets, transparent, self-adhesive letter- 
ing alphabets in which the script 


CROLL AAA AAA EE PEPPPECCC 


COCCCODDDOIDEEEEEF EEE ECEE 
IPPIFIFFFFFIGOOVOCOCOM MAM AH 


WHRIGSIGTTTITHR ASA TTT) I] RPA 
LLLLLLLLLLLL UMMM MMMM 


PPOOOORR PR RRPRE SSS EPL9ETT 


777777777 UUUUUU UU VV VO 


er eS PAGEL TTTEITP TITY 
O70 0 PPM EL EE ERG = BEG 


= PIFSC7EIO 
SMEEIUIPP PPP F4: 7 7 S566 Ce 677 777EEF 999000 


=aaChboe 




















characters fit together automatically. 
Also added to the line are 31 reduced 
sizes of present hand lettered styles. 

The scripts consist of upper and 
lower case, points and numerals. The 
various alternate characters available 
are shown above in reduction. 

Further information is available 
from Advertising Aids Co., 57 So. 
Ath St., Minneapolis 1. 


Kodak Offers Booklet 
An eight-page booklet, “Kodak 
Materials for Color Photography,” 


has been released by the Eastman 
Kodak Co. The publication includes 
data on Kodak color films, processing 
chemicals and materials for color 
printing. 

A copy may be obtained without 
charge from the sales service publi- 
cations department of the company, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
e 


Two New Products from GAE 

Graphic Arts Engineering Associ- 
ates of Elizabeth, N. J., has an- 
nounced the development of a new 
register wheel and dampening control 
mechanism for offset presses. 

The register wheel assembly is de- 
signed for all ATF Chief offset presses 
and any sheet-fed offset press that uses 
a three-point register system. It fea- 
tures a full 14” micrometer adjust- 
ment range that enables the pressman 
to set the wheels for hair-line adjust- 
ment while the press is running. 

The dampening control unit, called 
the GAE Electro-Water Drive, is an 
electronic conversion and control sys- 
tem for use on both sheet-fed and roll- 
fed offset presses. 


Announces New Metallic Inks 

Alchemic Offset, a new line of me- 
tallic inks for offset, has been devel- 
oped by Seaboard Printing Inks, Inc., 
of Philadelphia and New York. 

Available in eight hues of gold 
and one of silver, the ink is being 
offered in a trial one-pound can to 
lithographers at $4.50 including a 
color swatch book and complete in- 
structions. 

e 

New Label Finish 
label finish called U-S 
Super-Glaze was introduced by the 
United States Printing & Lithograph 
Co. at the National Packaging Ex- 
position in New York late in May. 

The new finish is said to be more 
lustrous and reflective than standard 
varnish coatings. 


A new 


e 
Develops New Sink 

Bar-Plate Manufacturing Co., Or- 
ange, Conn., has announced the avail- 
ability of a new developing sink 
called the Bar-Plate Imperial. 

The sink includes large storage 
shelves, tray holders for four. full 
size trays and a 20” double swivel 
spout. 





WESTERN STATES DISTRIBUTOR: LA GRANGE, INC., HOLLYWOOD 38, CAL. 


Not by Chance but by Choice! 


>» 


First with the Leaders in the Field 


» GOERZ 


RED 
DOT 


“2 A RTAR 


eee 
ee 


the -agiilionees for the Graphic Arts 


& C.P.GOERZ 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Inwood 96, L.I1., N. Y. 


None genuine without this name 


MIDWEST DISTRIBUTOR: WHITE PHOTO SALES, INC., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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“CHAMPION” Improved Deep Etch 
> | DOWN-DRAFT 
Alithographers Work Table 


| Completely climinat 
' ALL HAZARDOUS FUMES 


Check these advantages: 


1 Removes all hazardous fumes at their source—no odor in shop and 
offices. 


\@ Table at convenient working height. 







with 
VARIABLE EXHAUST CONTROLLER 
4 POPULAR SIZES (Other sizes upon request) 




















Ovccii Eihciast Slower ef y@ Exhaust slot removes contaminated air through slot all around 
Dimensions | Capacity: Cu. Ft.| Motor] ® perimeter of working area at high velocity. 
No. Slate Slob__| (All 33/2" High) | Air Per Minute H. P. e 1 Acid resistant KOROSEAL lined disposal pitches to a KOROSEAL 
1 30” x 40” | 42” x 50” 2500 1 * lined 2” drain. 

” “ " " 1 ¥ i Processing of plates on an everlasting smooth surfaced slate slab. 

a; 42 se 54x62 3200 VA « \@ Large heavy duty ball-bearing type built-in suction blower operates 

3 150° x60" | 62" x72" 4200 ’% e quietly. 
4] 60”x80"| 72”x92” 4800 5 - | \ncreases production. 
° 








































“CHAMPION” Improved fexepaeuecaaae 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLLED [etaeetcaen cara 
Developing Sinks 


inates hazardous carrying of 
trays. 
RAISED DIMPLES i 


in sink bottom are provided 
for supporting small trays. 


@ Refrigerated by hermetically er 
sealed water-cooled con- | 
densing unit. 


@ Full length back splash and 
tray disposal trough. 


@ Heavy polished stainless 
steel, type 316,  heli-arc 
welded. 


@ Fiberglass insulation. 


@ Storage compartment has its 
own thermostat. 


@ Attractively finished. 


@ 18” Double-Swivel soft flow 
mixing faucet services all 


¢ TEMPERATURE 





— Available with attached 8 MAINTAINED to a 
® 
eer t Craft hi wash sink and negative ¢ FRACTION of a DEGREE WITH ATTACHED NEGATIVE VIEWER 
xpert Craftsmanship. is 
e 
@ Easy Access to refrigerating gaye 
unit and automatic control. ed oo Seats 
. x 2: xX oe 
@ Automatic light in storage No. 2 26" x 30” 39” x 93” 


compartment. 





No.3 | 30” x 40” 49” x 105" 





@ Service light in center com- 
partment. 


@ Wash tray slides to desired manufactured by H. SCHMIDT & of « 


location, drains into rear ESTABLISHED 1891 
trough from any position. 








321 S. Paulina St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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New Logitronic Enlarger 

LogEtronics, Inc. has announced 
the addition of the model D-5 en- 
larger to its line of photographic 
equipment. 

The model D-5 incorporates the 
LogEtronic principle which combines 
electronics and photography. It fea- 
tures automatic dodging and expo- 
sure control for black and white en- 
largements from negatives 35mm. up 
to 4 x 5”. 


Detailed information is available 


and the international in accordance 
with their 
ments.” 
That proposal means that you as 
an employer are going to sign a con- 
tract that is going to be binding on 
you just as long as the union desires 
it to be, because of the open-end 
clauses that are attached to all the 
provisions that I have discussed pre- 
viously which grant the union in the 
event of disagreement the right to 
terminate the contract and go on 


constitutional require- 


strike in 10 days. You-have been 
asked to sign a contract which will 
be used solely as a whip over your 
head. There are so many provisions 
that are capable of interpretation as 
the interpreter wills it, that it would 
be impossible for you as manage- 
ment to know what you could do and 
what you could not do. At all times, 
then, you would be subject to a threat 
which is a very real and a very 
substantial one. 


Two major proposals which the 





from the company, 500 East Monroe | 





Ave., Alexandria, Va. 


New Kraft Board 

Development of an economical, 
white-coated kraft board has been 
announced by the Packaging division 
of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

Called Omnikote, the new packag- 
ing material was developed after more 
than a year of intensive research. 





BARGAINING 
(Continued from Page 36) 





the Amalgamated is trying to do is 
to circumvent several cases of the 
Supreme Court, and asks that the 
employer agree that his employe may, 
at his own discretion, refuse to cross 
a picket line. There are several perti- 
nent cases, and it is held consistently 
that an employer has the right to dis- 
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Save 
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© Easily cut 
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charge an employe who will not 
come across the picket line, but the 
union is asking you to forego that 
right. 

Under the provisions for strikes 
and lockouts, the Amalgamated has 
something that is unique. It says, 
“The Union’s right to strike or the 
employes’ refusal to work, under 
paragraphs 1, 14, 16, and 17 hereof, 
are not subject to arbitration. The 
company agrees that in the event of 
any strike or work stoppage during 
the life of this agreement, there shall 
be no liability in any event on the 
part of the local union or any of its 
officers, agents or members, unless 
such action has been approved and 


ordered officially by both the local | 
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Here is your assurance of fastest 
door-to-door handling when you 
specify KLM Air Cargo: 

In the air — Daily cargo service 


across the Atlantic. 
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oped efficiency of the KLM ground 
organization, which no other 
carrier can match. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. - 


Only on KLM—Immediate advice, 


through KLM’s world-wide com- 


munication network, as to the 
whereabouts of your shipment at 
any given time. 
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warder, or any KLM office for 
information and rates on your 
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Amalgamated has made on a national 
basis, are the provisions to establish 
a National Apprenticeship Program 
to train apprentices in the industry, 
and secondly, to establish a Joint 
Research Fund to be run by manage- 
ment and labor. Here again, on the 
surface, nobody can disagree that we 
need more apprentices in the industry 
and that we need better trained ap- 
prentices. In regard to research, | 
don’t think there is anyone who can 
say that at any given time we have 
had enough research and should 
stop. 

Both of these proposals have a 
wonderful high-sounding, lofty ap- 
proach and appear to be well worth- 
while. However, you have to con- 
sider that those two lofty proposals 
that have been set forth on a national 
basis were devised by the very same 
individuals, and as far as I am able 
to ascertain, there are very few of 
them, who are now asking you to 
sign these control clauses. 

Therefore, you have to go back 
and take another evaluation of the 
National Apprenticeship Standard 
Program and the Joint Research Fund 
Program. It is inconceivable that the 
two national proposals which, on 
their face, are very fine, could be 
altruistic if they had been made by 
the same people who now ask you to 
give up control of the lithographic 
industry. You have to analyze all 
three from the same point of view, 
and if you go into the National Ap- 
prenticeship Program, you are going 
to lose control, the control.that does 
exist in some areas to a very con- 
siderable extent and in other areas 
to a lesser degree. You are going to 
lose complete control of the training 
of your apprentices. 

If you go into the Joint Research 
Fund, you are going to find that 
where two people jointly run a fund, 
on an equal basis, one of them always 
has the power of veto. It can’t be 
otherwise. If you go into the clauses 
whereby you are asked to give up the 
legal rights that the National Labor 


You will give the union the right to 
come in and tell you at almost any 
instance that you have violated this 
contract, and that the union there- 
fore, within the provisions of Section 
a, b, c, or d, is terminating the con- 
tract and will strike in 10 days. 
Now, I don’t believe that there is 
any employer in the lithographic in- 
dustry who can afford to operate 
under those conditions. You don’t 
have individually the power or the 
strength that some of our large cor- 


porations have — such as the auto- 
mobile and steel companies who can 
take a strike on principle and can 
take it for a long period of time; who 
can go into negotiations knowing 
that at a certain point, they will have 
to stop and take a strike. 

I personally don’t want to see any 
strikes; I hope they can be prevented, 
but think that you have to take a 
very realistic approach to your future 
bargaining with the Amalgamated 
union and you have to take a very 








Lets face facts 


ROLLERS BY 
BINGHAM BROTHERS 
ARE BETTER... 


Naturally they are. We have been manufacturing superior rollers, 


for every type of press, far longer than anyone else. Better than a 


century of producing the best rollers for our countless satisfied 


customers, from our strategically situated factories, has always been 


a source of satisfaction to us. 


product plus efficient service spells success . 


.. and we trust to you... a quality 


. . for both of us. 


Ged Fells Case Gov Pyprssons 


Main Office and Largest Factory 
406 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Relations Board affords you, you are 
going to give up control of your 
business. You are going to give ALA 
a complete veto power on where you 
will buy and to whom you will sell. 
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stern and a very harsh one. You have 


to realize that it is out representing 


the Amalgamated, and not represent- 
ing Management. 

Now I may sound as if I am being 
very anti-union, but I certainly hope 
I am not, because I have never been 
anti-union. But I have been pro-man- 
agement for the last 14 years, and | 
think I am going to continue to be 
that way for a long while in the 
future. 

In conclusion, I would like every- 
one of you, as these new control 
clauses come up, to have them ana- 
lyzed very carefully by someone who 
is skilled in the labor law, and, if it 
is deemed appropriate, to take the 
case into the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and to force and compel 
the Amalgamated to stop these 
demands which are going to result 
only in the complete control of the 
lithographic industry by a_ small 
group within the Amalgamated.* 





PEOPLE 


(Continued from Page 39) 





back to the importance of people; 
people who will be able to under- 
stand and have the capacities to apply 
the benefits of research in our plants, 
reduce to practice the developments 
and finding of our research efforts. 

The plant of the future will require 
the very best in chemists, engineers 
and mathematicians—people with a 
solid background of schooling in spe- 
cialized fields, people with a know- 
how that exists only to a very limited 
extent in our plants of today. 

A tremendous challenge lies before 
us. We will need to upgrade and 
further educate the people we have 
now, and now is the time to start. 

Upgrade through specialized train- 
ing every person you now employ 
who is capable and has the mental 
capacity and desire to move up and 
ahead. 

Think ahead when you hire people. 
Consider what they will be doing and 
how they will be doing it five, 10 
years from now. It depends on you 
and your ability to select the people 
with the brains to understand and 


| use the techniques, the machines, the 
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instruments and the advanced proc- 
esses research will bring to us. 

Don’t forget though that we, the 
people of the graphic arts industry, 
must supply the financial support to 
make it possible for research people 
to unlock the science of our in- 
dustry’s tomorrows. 

There’s another big area in ‘busi- 
ness is people” that we should think 
about—motivation of people. Some 
folks are calling it motivational man- 
agement — the technique of getting 
employes to do things because they 
want to, not because they must. 

To accomplish results, through all 
the levels of people in your business 
requires understanding — yes, an 
understanding of human beings — 
people. And when you get under- 
standing, people will work with you 
as a team and share with you the 
objectives of management. 

The power of persuasion is a great 
force. We use it in our advertising 
and selling—why not apply it to our 
workers? They are people too, and 
they will react favorably to persua- 
sion. Try it—you’ll find it is one of 
management’s most effective tools. 

Think of all the ways you can 
motivate the people in your company 
to work smarter and help you accom 
plish results you'll like. 

Perhaps you have read this defini- 
tion of a boy: 

“A boy is a bank where you 
may deposit your most precious 
treasures—the hard-won wisdom, 
the dreams for a better world. A 
boy can guard and protect these, 
and perhaps invest them wisely 
and win a profit—a profit larger 
than you ever dreamed. 

A boy will inherit your world. 
All your work will be judged by 
him. Tomorrow he will take your 
seat in Congress, own your com- 
pany, run your town. The future 
is his, and, through him, the 
future is yours. Perhaps he de- 
serves a little more of your 
attention now.—(Anonymous) 
The next time you or anyone in 

your organization hires a boy, make 
sure you select the right boy for the 
years ahead. The folks you hire today 
are your people, your success and 
accomplishments of tomorrow.* 
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LIGHTING 


(Continued from Page 42) 





cent installation, it was discovered 
that the wrong color of paint, to- 
gether with collection of dirt on the 
walls, decreased the ultimate light 
output 11] per cent, while accumulated 
dirt and dust on lamps and reflectors 
caused an additional 27 per cent loss. 

The difference between good (65 
per cent) and poor (45 per cent) 
maintenance of incandescent light 
equipment can be compared to the 
difference between 300-watt lamps 
and 500-wat lamps for the same aver- 
age lighting. 

To avoid such unnecessary loss of 
lighting efficiency it is necessary to 
clean the lamps and the reflectors 
regularly, and to pay attention to the 
conditions of the light-reflecting walls 
and ceilings as well. Burned out 
lamps should be replaced promptly. 
Proper combination of lamp and 
luminaire is helpful. Never allow 
lights to flicker. 

Bright, contrasting finishes on pro- 
duction machinery result in increased 
safety and efficiency as well as im- 
proved employe morale. Modern 
finishing practice calls for overall 
application of light instead of dark 
gray or green finishes. Bright colors 
will be used generally in the ma- 
chinery of the future. 

A well designed lighting system 
will be robbed of its efficiency by 
dingy interior surfaces. Du Pont color 
technicians had sections of a work 
room repainted in high light-reflec- 
tive colors in order to increase the 
illumination. The coefficient of light 
utilization in the work room was only 
27 per cent in this case. The ceiling 
was refinished with light cream paint. 
This procedure alone increased the 
coefficient of light utilization to 35 
per cent. Furthermore, the side walls 
of the room were refinished with a 
neutral green. Eventually dark tables 
and dark chairs were replaced with 
blonde furniture, the dark maroon 
floor was recoated with white floor 
paint stippled with spruce brown. 

By this planned use of all reflecting 
surfaces, the coefficient of light utili- 
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zation was brought up to 55 per cent, 
an improvement of more than 100 
per cent over the original arrange- 
ment. And this was achieved without 
installing any additional 
equipment! * 


lighting 
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you can procure for me a copy of the paper 
presented by Dr. F. H. Frost on Deep-Etch 
Platemaking in the issue of April, 1949. 
This is the most informative article I have 
yet read on the subject (I have unfortun- 
ately lost the copy) and I would very much 
like to spread the knowledge contained 
therein, around some of my younger litho 
friends who are not aware of the import- 
ance of the desensitized gum film left on 
deep-etch plates and go blithely sloshing 
the plate with citric acid solution “to get 
it clean” when the plate starts to scum on 
the press . . . then it must be the paper, 
or the ink, or the rollers or dampeners. 
When I say “cut out the citric and you'll 

get no scum” they just don’t believe me. 
I look forward to your reply with my fingers 
crossed. 

George M. Grant, 

Glasgow, S. H., 

Scotland 


We have been searching for the article 
you mention on deep-etch platemaking by 
Dr. F. H. Frost. 

The closest we could come is an article 
in the July, 1949 issue by Dr. F. H. Frost, 
entitled “A New Principle in Lithographic 
Paper Manufacture,” which touches on 
seven important principles of the offset 
process and troubles which can arise if 
these principles are not understood. Could 
this be the article? (It may be that the 
talk was delivered in April and not pub- 
lished in our magazine until July.) 

No other article is listed for Dr. Frost 
for 1949, and I find no mention in our 
index of an article on deep-etch such as 
you mention. 

Photostats are available of this article. 
If you think this is not the article and 
have additional clues, we will be happy 
to search further.. 

By the way, you may be interested in 
the following four publications of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, 131 
East 39th St., New York. They are highly 
regarded texts in this country. 


No. 504, Offset Platemaking, Deep-Etch 
Process. 

No. 804, How to Make and Run Deep- 
Etch Plates (Grained Zinc) 

No. 8048S, How to Make Deep-Etch 
Plates on Ungrained Zinc and Aluminum. 
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No. 806, How to Make and Run Deep- 

Etch Plates (Grained Aluminum). 
—KEditor. 

Litho on Foil 

Dear Sir: 

Will you kindly forward tear sheets, and 
any other helpful information which you 
have, in connection with litho on foil as 
mentioned on Page 56 of the March issue 
of Mopern LitTHoGRAPHY. 

V. Connelly, 
Frearson’s Printing House 
Hindmarsh, South Australia 

Tear sheets of the article “How to Litho- 
graph on Foil,” May, 1958 ML, page 57, 
have been sent.—Editor. 
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trates one of these advances—the develop- 
ment of a practical process for using the 
xerographic plate itself as a lithographic 
printing surface. Today, good lithographic 
plates can be prepared of both line sub- 
jects and halftone subjects, and it is no 
longer necessary to transfer the xerographic 
image from the xerographic plate to a 
lithographic printing surface. In this 
process, xerographic images are prepared 
and fixed directly on a special type of xero- 
graphic plates, and the nonimage areas of 
the xerographic plates are then made water 


receptive. The resulting lithographic plate 
is placed on a conventional offset litho- 
graphic press and prints are prepared by 
conventional lithographic procedures. Re- 
search is continuing, with emphasis on de- 
vising technique for halftoning images di- 
rectly on the xerographic plate in a proc- 
ess camera. 


Paper and Ink 

*ConTrRoL oF Sueet Morsture. John F. 
Langmaid, Jr. 9th Annual TAGA Proceed- 
ings, Part A, May 1957, pp. 87-100 (14 
pages). Proper moisture level with a mini- 
mum of variability is necessary in paper to 
insure good performance on the press. The 
proper moisture content varies with the 
class of paper and the conditions under 
which it is to be printed. Moisture deter- 
minations can be made in a number of 
ways. The most practical and most widely 
used method is with the Cambridge Sword 
Hygrometer. Close calibration and proper 
use is required of the sword. For use in 
controlling moisture on the paper machines 
it is necessary to find the relationship be- 
tween sword readings and percent mois- 
ture in the paper. Control of moisture on 
the paper machine can be accomplished 
automatically by different methods. Prevent- 
ing loss of moisture during cutting and 
inspection is accomplished by proper hu- 
midification of buildings. Higher level of 
moisture and more uniformity in paper 
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A troublesome service can be turned into N 
a profitable operation with the PMC Die Cutting 
Machine. Many printers and lithographers \ 
have found new business opportunities in a wide 
variety of work requiring an efficient, 
» economical die cutting operation. 


Speed—ruggedly built and 
simple to adjust, the PMC Die Cutting 
Machine can handle up to 300,000 pieces 
per hour; simplicity—die can be locked into a 
registered position in the machine in a few 
minutes, change of jobs made quickly and easily; 
versatility—handles a wide range of label, 
round cornering and specialty work 
and is efficient for 
both, long and 
short runs. 














Write for 
additional 
information. 


The Printing Machinery Company 
436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE 
3 CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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going to the customer is realized. 


* MEASUREMENT OF INK Miveace. Lars H. 
Sjodahl. 9th Annual TAGA Proceedings, 
Part A, May 1957, pp. 69-73 (5 pages). 
A laboratory technique has been developed 
by which the amount of ink required to 
produce a depth of color on a given paper 
or board stock can be determined. It re- 
quires very little board and ink and con- 
siderably less time than production runs. 
Accuracy appears to be well within 10% of 
results obtained by analysis of production 
usage, which are themselves variable. The 
merits and deficiencies of the method are 


discussed. 
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find it advisable to put the varnish 
in the fountain after the press is 
made ready and the feeder is ready to 
go. 

In running a small-sized sheet on 
a large press, many pressmen will put 
in fountain dividers at the edge of the 
sheet and fill the outer edges of the 
fountain with heavy litho varnish or 
compound. This will prevent the var- 
nish from drying on the end of the 
rollers. After a long shutdown, some 
kerosene or high-boiling oil can be 
applied to the rollers. This, together 
with a blanket wash, permits starting 
up without any difficulty. 

The use of compounds in overprint 
varnish can be dangerous. Press var- 
nish is made with a carefully bal- 
anced solvent and wax content. The 
addition of too much compound may 
cause the varnish to penetrate or not 
dry properly. The safest reducer to 
use is kerosene. 

Most pressrooms find that anti-off- 
set spray should be used when run- 
ning overprint varnish. On some jobs, 
such as boxwraps on cast-coated 
stock, it may be necessary to run 
without spray. When this is done, the 
size of the loads will have to be re- 
duced. Tthis is easily accomplished 
by racking (putting in blocks and 
plywood panels every 500 to 2,000 
sheets) . 

Handling the varnished loads at the 
correct time is most important. If 
the sheets are wound too early, the 
varnish will tack up and have a ten- 
dency to stick. Winding should be 


done when the varnish has reached its 
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point of maximum tack. This is usu- 
ally about two. hours after printing. 
This, of course, will vary with the 
stock and film thickness of varnish 
carried. 

Many lithographers run overprint 
varnish with a normal wet plate. On 
some covers, labels and box wraps, it 
is possible to run with the dampeners 
lifted. This will allow a thicker film 
of varnish to be carried. In the label 
and carton field, on long runs, the 
blanket can be cut to take the varnish 
off glue laps or stamp cut-outs and 
still give the ease of running dry-off- 
set. 

An increasing number of large 
plants are finding definite advantage 
to running overprint varnish on mul- 
ticolor presses. Some large-volume 
carton work is run with the varnish 
on the fifth unit of a five-color press 
over four wet colors. Some three- 
color label jobs also can be run twice 
through a two-color press with one 
ink and varnish running together. 
Very strong semi-gloss inks give the 
best results in this wet-varnishing op- 
eration. Special wet-trap overprint 
varnishes, with improved press sta- 
bility, are available for this multi- 
color varnishing. 

Sometimes it also is desirable to 
run varnish first down on a two-color 
press, trapping a metallic ink. When 
varnish is run in this method with 
offset gold ink second down, a better 
lift of gold onto the stock is achieved. 
The gold ink also is bound to the 
stock more firmly and, of course, has 
a better brilliance than if it were var- 
nished. There is also an advantage to 
running silver ink over wet varnish. 
On a dusted bronze job, there is an 
advantage in running the overprint 
varnish before the gold. 

In other words, when a job re- 
quires gold bronzing plus overprint 
varnish, the varnishing can be done 
with other colors on a multicolor 
press and the bronze applied when 
the varnish is dry. In this way, none 
of the gold particles will adhere to 
the sheets in the non-image area. A 
non-wax varnish should, of course, 
be used for this. 

Research by inkmakers has result- 
ed in many overprint varnish im- 
provements in the last few years. Con- 
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LONGER RUNS’ 


WITH THE NEW 
VIVID BLUE 


LONG RUN 
LACQUER LR-1. 


Here’s a great new extra life 
giver for pre-sensitized plates. 
For use with Enco positive or 
negative working aluminum 
plates. Easy to apply with a cellu- 
lose sponge. Gives smooth solids 
and clean sharp _ halftones. 
Makes plates highly resistant to 
incompatible inks and fountain 
solutions. For longer runs than 
ever before use Enco Long Run 
Lacquer LR-1. Available in pint 
cans with easy pour spout. 
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Albumen Egg Scales 
STRIPPING TAPE 


Pictol* 
Opaque, yet transparent, this revolutionary, 


Hydroquinone ©® Pictone 
specially designed litho tape helps you: Lithotone® © Jiffix® 








* avoid pin holing and “hickies” 

* eliminate errors, bleeding and 
smearing 

* butt line and tone perfectly 

* assure clean accurate paste ups 

* opaque all areas desired 

* strip negatives accurately, cleanly 

* have continuous, full view of work. 

























Litho Brown saves you time and 
money, yet costs no more than 
ordinary tape. 

Also practical, safe, accurate Write today for free catalog. 


o> Nor ad Slit MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


Ask your dealer for complete Mallinckrodt St., St. Louis 7, Mo 
information and samples, or 12 Gold St.. New York 8.N.Y 


inquire direct to: 

CHICAGO + CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND + DETROIT * LOS ANGELES 
UNITED MINERAL & CHEMICAL CORP. PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO 
16 Hudson Street, Sa" York ia; New York In Canada: MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS LIMITED 
MONTREAL. TORONTO 





















Don’t wait too long! 
Enter your Self-Advertising Campaign NOW! 


Get going on your entry for this year’s P.I.A. “Benny” F 
and cash awards. Don’t wait and be disappointed. Win a A 
$1,000 cash award and a bonstiful bronze statuette of / 
Benjamin Franklin. Get going! Closes September 12, 1958. 


Write for rules and entry blank. 


PRINTING INDUSTRY OF AMERICA, INC. 
5728 Connecticut Ave., N. W. Washington 15, D. C. 
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sultation with your inkmaker on a 
varnish job may result in an im- 
proved result run more efficiently 
through your pressroom. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 





as the latter methods have to be de- 
signed for a much greater accuracy 
than required by the observer’s eye. 
Some Aspects CoNcERNING INK FILM 
THICKNESS IN CoLor PRINTING, Sven 
Ahrenkilde and Richard Norman 

The present investigation has dealt 
with those problems relating to three- 
color offset printing. Here the repro- 
duction of grays lies entirely on a 
proper balance between the dot sizes 
in the individual steps in the halftone 
negative, and the ink film thicknesses. 
Equal-dot-size negatives have however 
been used as an approximation until 
a better established relation between 
dot sizes and ink film thicknesses can 
be worked out. Ink film thicknesses 
were adjusted to various levels of 
maximum printing blackness, and 
solids of the three colors and their 
overprints plus a 6-step neutral scale 
were measured colorimetrically. Be- 
cause of the selectivity of the neutrals 
standard viewing conditions were 
maintained during the selection of the 
best printed neutrals. 
SomME APPLICATIONS OF STATISTICAL 
QuaLiry ControL aT WESTERN 
Printing & LitHocraPHinc Com- 
PANY, PoUGHKEEPSIE, NEw York, 
Wm. M. Cranston 

Five different ways of using statis- 
tical quality control in industry will 
be presented. It will be the intent of 
this paper to show by on-the-job ex- 
amples how the use of these tech- 
niques has helped to improve and/or 
assure the quality of both incoming 
material and final product, as well 
as effect a reduction in production 
costs. 
DrEsIGN OF EXPERIMENTS 
Grapuic Arts, Harry Hull 

A review is given on why experi- 
ments should be designed, and men- 
tion is made of a few principles used 
in the design of experiments. This 
will then develop into why we should 
use designed experiments in the 
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graphic arts. It will be illustrated with 
two problems which are designed ex- 
periments. One of these will illustrate 
how ranking methods can be used 
with an analysis of variance to iden- 
tify causes of variation in the ap- 
pearance of printed material. 

InK ABSORPTION AND EFFECT OF 
PLASTICIzERS ON RupBeR USED FOR 
LirHoGRAPHIC BLANKETS, Charles H. 
Borchers 


It is known that rubber in contact 

with ink in the printing process ab- 
sorbs ink vehicle. Among the factors 
determining rate and amount of ab- 
sorption by rubber in contact with 
ink is the composition of the ink and 
rubber. This paper describes the tech- 
niques developed and used by the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
to study the rate of ink absorption by 
rubber of the type used in the manu- 
facture of lithographic blankets. Ini- 
tially, the ink transfer characteris- 
tics of several blankets and inks were 
determined gravimetrically for two 
methods of inking. The paper also 
presents data and discusses the effect 
on absorption of rubber plasticizers 
and previously absorbed ink. While 
the results show fairly wide differ- 
ences in absorbency due to the prop- 
erties of the ink, differences due to 
plasticizers, while significant, are not 
comparably as great. 
Tue Goss oF Orrset INK aANnp Its 
RELATIONSHIP TO THE GLOSS AND 
ABSORPTIVITY OF Paper, Charles H. 
Borchers 

While inks for high gloss must 
have certain special properties, ink 
gloss is also often thought of as being 
closely related to the ability of paper 
to hold the ink on its surface. Re- 
search at the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation has shown that, in gen- 
eral, poor correlation exists between 
the gloss of offset ink and the ink 
absorptivity of paper. An empirically 
derived equation stating that ink gloss 
is directly proportional to paper gloss 
and inversely proportional to the ink 
absorptivity of paper is presented. 
The study included coated papers and 
boards printed with gloss and process 
inks. The effect on gloss of overprint- 
ing dry ink films and the effect of wet 
trapping on a two-color press are also 


discussed. 
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Down Arkansas Way... 


Ctickin’ 
round 


with 


Shades 
of 
Confucius! 


T 
IDEA NO. 135 


If honorable picture worth thousand 
words, honorable sample worth ten 
thousand! That’s the principle be- 
hind this novel piece for Champion 
Spark Plug Co., Toledo. Litho’d on 
weather-resistant Flex-Stik “B”, 
it goes up with an easy peel-and- 
press in auto service outlets every- 
where. As a “clincher”, the dealer 
inserts an old spark plug to show 
motorists why they need new plugs! 
Took a trio of “champions” to work 
this one out: Jim Lewis, VP in 
charge of advertising; Jack Hor- 
ner, Sales Prom. Mgr.; and Frank 
Southard, Asst. Ad Mgr. Hand- 
some production job handled by 
Ed Hoy for Forbes Lithograph 
Co., Boston \ 


Outstanding 


P.O.P. Ideas 


IDEA NO. 136 


Fella over in Little Rock—Burton 
Terry, Adv. Mgr. for Southwest 
Mfg. Co.—wanted some aluminum 
signs to identify authorized dealers 
of Arkansas Traveler aluminum 
boats. Problem was neatly solved 
by Cliff Greer, Sales VP for 
Del-D-Cal Co., Chicago display 
producer. He had Carl Sachs, 
chief artist, design this bold, at- 
tractive number . . . then produced 
it on actual aluminum strip (not 
paper-backed foil—pre-coated with 
modern, moistureless Kleen-Stik 
peel-an’-press adhesive. An orchid 
to “boat” companies involved! 


Spark more sales for your cus- 
tomer (and yourself!) by plug- 
ging P.O.P. displays and labels 
printed on versatile Kleen-Stik. 
There’s a big free “Idea Kit” 
waiting to help you — send for 
yours today! 


S-M S-M SMS“ S"M S"M S“H S"M SM S"H S"M S"M S"M SH S"H 


KLEEN-STIK Products, Inc. 


Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitoves 
for Advertising and Labelixg 


7300 W. Wilson Ave. ® Chicago 31, III 





cage ode : 1240 W. Morse Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 
Founded 1904 


= 


ByChrome Screen Tints . . . the world’s finest. 6 tones 133 and 
150 line. 20x24 reg. base film. 12 for $95; 6 for $52.50; $10 ea. 


Byrum Commercial Tints . . . next best (bar none). 12 tones. 
133 and 150 line. at only $5.85 ea. (packed 2 per tube). 


Carried in Stock by 126 graphic arts suppliers such as 
Roberts & Porter, Kodak, Pitman, California Ink, etc. 


COMPANY INC., Ask Your Dealer (or write us) for lithographed screen tint 
Columbus 16, Ohio selection guides. Prices quoted are F.0.B. Columbus, Ohio. 


Other Products ByChrome Punch and Repeat Machine $90 
ByChrome Die-formed Brass register pins 12 for $6.70. 


Schult 
D EEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


Leading litho plants have 
been standardizing on 
Schultz Chemicals for 
over a decade. 
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sT. Louis OFFICE AND PLANT: 716 *728 SIONEY STREET 
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LOCAL 


BUYERS 


GUIDE 


Look for the leading local suppliers in your area here. 
Advertising rates in the Local Buyer’s Guide are: $7.50 per column inch. Please mail 
copy and check or money order to Modern Lithography, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N.J. 








| NEW YORK | 





ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 
PLANTS MOVED 


SERVICE AROUND 
THE CLOCK 


Complete Motor Service 





Air Conditioning 


351 West 52nd St., N. Y. C. 
Tel.: COlumbus 5-2815 


Assoc. Member N. Y. Employing 
Printers Assoc. Inc. 


MERCHANTS 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
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FOR YOUR SENSITIZED 
LITHO NEEDS CALL... 


WLLOUGHBY'S 


S 
DU PONT 








GEVAER 





WILLOUGHBY’S 
LOngacre 4-1610 
110 West 32nd St. N.Y. 1,8. Y. 





GUARANTEED SERVICE 
MAINTENANCE & REBUILDS 
EQUIPMENT BOUGHT & SOLD 
Complete Plants Moved or Erected 
CHARLES A. FRENCH & CO. 
WEBENDORFER Sa'3s'SERVICE 


230 W.18 St. e CHelsea 3-5148 @ New York 


“Known for exceptional performance” 








OFFSET PRINTING TO THE TRADE 
Long or short runs on sheets up to 42x58. 
Complete plant facilities. Union label avail- 
able. 

Call GRamercy 7-6100 JOE LOCASCIO 


N. Y. LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 
52 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 





on this page 
will help sell 
your product 
ata 
nominal cost 

















LITHOGRAPHERS 
MANUAL 


An Encyclo- 
pedic two 
volume 1200 
page treatise 
dealing with 
every phase 
of lithog- 
raphy. 
Written by 
70 top 
authorities 
Edited by 
Victor 
Strauss 
Profusely 
illustrated. 
Large sec- 
tions in four 
color process, 
three color 
and Bourges 
process. 


A “must” for Advertisers, Printers, 
Lithographers, Letter Shops, Schools 
and Colleges — of real help to the 
artist, craftsmen and students of re- 
production processes. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 
INCLUDES 
An authentic history of lithography 
Creative art and copy preparation 
Camera procedures and materials 
Color separation lithography 
Masking for color correction 
Stripping, opaquing, photo- 
composing 
Platemaking procedures and 
materials 
Press operating instructions for six- 
teen different offset presses 
paper, ink, film and supplies used 
cutting, binding, finishing 
operations 
The flow of lithographic 
production 
Metal lithography colotype 
Education for lithography 
Resources sections showing equip- 
ment and supplies follow each chap- 
ter thus providing valuable source 
information. 
Two volume set $25.00 plus shipping 


charges. $1.50 east of the Mississippi 
and $2.00 west. 


Modern Lithography 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
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The CAMBRIDGE PAPER HYGROSCOPE and The 
CAMBRIDGE PRINTER’S MOISTURE INDICATOR are 
accurate, quick-acting instruments that should be must 
equipment for the modern shop doing quality work. 


These instruments and their uses are described in Bul- 
letin M353. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3545 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17 


HELPS SOLVE THE REGISTER PROBLEM 








HILL RUBBER CO.., INC. 
GOODFYEAR Ruiter for Printing 


BEST IN RUBBER — BEST IN SERVICE 


2728 Elston Ave. @ Chicago 47, Illinois 
731 Commonwealth Ave. e Massillon, Ohio 
3510 Gannett St. e Houston 25, Texas 
86 Via Coralla e San Lorenzo, Calif. 


2564 Riggs Drive e East Point, Georgia 


GOODFYEAR 
HI-FI 
OFFSET PRESS BLANKETS 
* IN CHICAGO STOCK * 


Supplies for Rubber Printers 
Prices on Request 


“SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS” 








NEED MONEY? 


Make some, with topnotch offset, letterpress, bind- 
ery, and composing room equipment during this 
fast-moving liquidation sale at: 


OCKFORD PRINTING CO. 
608 Howard Detroit, Michigan 


Take advantage of this company merger making available real 
money-making buys in good equipment. Crating and loading at cost. 


2 New Consolidated 19 x 25 offset presses w/Ortman spray guns. 


IN Nadia ie tna Gk alee oh005 Winie Sie 6 vb Bb10'b 0.0 0 0:0 00 4 each $13,500 
BO Oe a INE BION oo ice ccccnccccccccccccce $1050 
Ie he Oe I, ONCE, oo ois secs cern scvcccccccene $6850 
ee eo 65s: 55 5 010.0 re b 0 bie ¥ i0's 0 sien’ $6850 
32 x 48 Vandercook 232P 2 Color Repro Press............... $2950 
i cic vce wieedccesecveseess $350 
Miller-Trojan new DC 24” camera. Arc lamps, loads of extras, 

eek eee eh gels Varese nan as be ecs acces ccs $2150 
ee $650 
Robertson layout table. New 58 x 82..............cceccecccees $400 
45” Seybold Automatic Cutter with Auto Clamp................ $2950 
57” Seybold Automatic Cutter with Auto Clamp................ $4950 
65” Seybold Automatic Cutter with Auto Clamp................ $5500 
17 x 22 Baum, Suction Feed, Side Folds...................... $995 
22 x 29 Baum Suction Feed. 64 page, Mod. 433................ $2150 
25 x 38 Baum Suction Feed, 64 pane, Mod. 433................ $2850 
Vandercook Mod. 219 test press. Power inker, reg. base, 3 yrs. old. . $2750 
14 x 20 offset, 3 yrs. old. Perfect condition.................... $1475 
26/2” Challenge lever cutter w/tape.....................005. $650 
Re I I MI voce ccicececedecwocvedses $500 
14 x 20 Jogair Jogger w/Air Separater...................0.- $135 


SHELDON PRINTING MACHINERY, INC., Liquidators Dept. M 
8059 Grand River Detroit 4, Michigan TYler 8-1861 











SPECIAL RATES 


for group subscriptions to Modern Lithog- 
raphy can be obtained for four or more 


subscriptions at $2 each per year. 


Simply list the men in your shop who 
should be reading ML every month on a 
sheet of paper, giving their addresses and 
job titles, and send it to the circulation 


manager. See page 53 for handy order 
blank. 


Box 31 
Caldwell, N. J. 
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All classified advertisements are charged 
for at the rate of ten cents per word, $2.00 
minimum, except those of individuals 
seeking employment, where the rate is 
five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. One 
column ads in a ruled box, $10.00 per col- 
umn inch. Check or money order must 
accompany order for classified advertise- 
ments. Address replies to Classified Ad- 
vertisements with Box Number, care of 
Modern Lithography, Box 31, Caldwell, 
N. J. 


HELP WANTED: 


DOT ETCHER — Experienced on high 
quality color work. Permanent position, 
excellent working conditions. Modern air 
conditioned plant, many employe benefits. 
Opportunity to become connected with well 
established and progressive organization. 
Please state qualifications, background, and 
salary required in first letter. Write to: 
Personnel Director, The Lord Baltimore 
Press, 1601 Edison Highway, Baltimore 13, 
Md. 








STRIPPER: for quality two and _three- 


color work. Ideal working conditions in 
modern, air-conditioned department. Steady 
work with overtime. Located in Ohio. Ad- 
dress Box 428, c/o Mopern Litruocrapuy. 

























LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


Superintendent—Offset-Letterpress 
EA <n $11,000 
Production Mennge 2a Letter pre: 
WEST—$10, 000- $12,000 
OER... 
MIDWEST—$8,500-$10,000 
Superintendent—Bus. Forms—Dutro 
SOUTH—$8,500 
Bindery Foreman N.Y. STATE—$7,500 
Bindery & Shipping Foreman 
PENN.—$7,000 
Creative Package Designer —$12,000-$15,000 
Salesman—Engrav. & Electros. 
OH 1O—$6,000 + 
WANTED: Cameramen, platemakers, strippers, 
pressmen, compositors, proofreaders, mono- 
type, folder operators, binderymen, ete. Off- 
set pressmen in high demand. 
GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Helen M. Winters, Mar. 
Dept. M-7, 307 E. 4th Street 
Circinnati 2, Ohio 


List Your Confidential 
Application With -Us. 








the RELIABLE Supplier 
to the Lithographer 
for SERVICE call Circle 6-3526 
EASTERN GRAPHIC ARTS SUPPLY CO. 
509 W. 56th ST., New York 19, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING 
































MA 








TECHNICAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Large manufacturing company is 
seeking technician for Philadelphia 
area. Resident preferred. Position 
involves demonstration of products 
in cooperation with dealer salesmen. 
Experience in camera work to in- 
clude line and halftone. Color 
knowledge desirable. Salary, incen- 
tive plan and expenses. Furnish 
complete details in letter. Address 
Box 430, c/o Modern Lithography. 











SUPERVISOR: with production and tech- 
nical experience in color, stripping and 
plate processing phases of lithographic 
business. To work with experienced crafts- 
men under excellent working conditions 
and complete modern facilities in the 
production of quality commercial work. 
Plant located in New York State. Reply 
Box 427, c/o Mopern LitHocrapHy. 


WANTED: offeet pressman mn single color 
22 x 34”. Central New York. Give full 
details. Address Box 429, c/o Mopern 
LITHOGRAPHY. 





A classified advertisement 
in ML gets prompt, 
effective results. 














SHARPER HALFTONES 
BRIGHTER COLORS 
NDITIONER 


33 


make good inks better 
FOR 1 Ib. can $2.20 
~ LETTERPRESS. Send for Price List 
CENTRAL COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
1720 North Damen Avenue ¢ Chicago 47, Illinois 
Mfrs. of Trik, Glazcote, 20/20 Overprint Varnish 














HERBERT P. PASCHEL 
Graphic Arts Consultant 


Methods Analysis —_In-plant Training 


Trouble-Shooting Color Correction 


Systems 


53-51 65th Place, Maspeth 78, N. Y. 
TWining 8-6635 











Get Full Production 


QUALITY PRINTING 
Without Stops for 
Unnecessary Washups 


Oger SHEET CLEANERS 
ie Woe or Frew Bullet 


ee sted he: COMPANY 


Wes Cleve 
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SITUATIONS WANTED: 


WANTED: A _ progressive lithographer 
who is looking for a technical specialist 
to assume responsibility for plant improve- 
ment in methods, standards and control, 
with emphasis on color, Box 423, c/o 
Mopern LitHocrapHy. 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE: quali- 
fied technician available to supplier or 
manufacturer as technical representative 
or troubleshooter. Practical experience in 
photography, platemaking, color reproduc- 
tion, in-plant training and quality control. 








Address Box 424, c/o Mopern Litnoc- 
RAPHY, 
COLOR SEPARATOR: 15 years experi- 


ence. Ability to set up and run process 
color dept., three and four color. Latest 
masking techniques. Address Box 425, c/o 
Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 


RECENT GRADUATE of Bucknell Uni- 
versity with an A.B. in economics desires 
a position with good opportunity for ad- 
vancement in sales or related field. Starting 
salary secondary to future opportunities. 
Excellent references. Contact Robert H. 
Stumpf, 390 St. Cloud Ave., West Orange, 
Nid. 

FOREMAN or TOP PRESSMAN with 
many years experience in many types of 
lithography. Los Angeles, Calif. area pre- 
ferred. Address Box 432, c/o Mopern 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


SUPERVISORY POSITION wanted in 
Northern state. I am a young man with 
15 years experience on all types of offset 
presses, including Mann and Harris double 
colors. In addition I have also had 5 years 
technical training in stone printing, plate 
making, photo-litho, color theory, science 
and mechanics, etc. I believe I have man- 
agement potentiality and would welcome 
an opportunity to prove it. Address Box 
431, c/o Mopern LitHocrapnHy. 





WEB OFFSET PRESS FOR SALE 


Due to replacement with specialized equipment 
we offer for sale a ATF perfecting press size 
3814 x 50’. This press is equipped with folders 
and a new gas oven. This press is approximate- 
ly 10 years old and was completely recondi- 
tioned last year. Address Box 421, c/o Modern 
Lithography. 














n | = = W 20» Lewinallt OVERNIGHT Dlaahuype 


EINK-0-SAVER 


stops ink skinning 


. in fountains or cans 
@ Works instantly. @ Won't affect ink or 
drying time. @ Ask your ink.salesman or write: 


CONTACT SCREENS 


The Universal*, a new, improved gray 

contact screen, shoots faster, gives more 

contrast if desired, and better tone values. 

Rulings: 32, 45, 55, 60, 65, 75, 85, 100, 
120, 133, 150, 175. 

Sizes: 8 x 10 to 23 x 29 in. 

Angle-ruled screens to 23 x 29 in. at 
same prices. 

Write for new literature. 


CAPROCK DEVELOPMENTS 
165 Broadway, N.Y. 6 REctor 2-4028 







*TM 
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Schualty 
DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


Leading litho plants have 
been standardizing on 
Schultz Chemicals for 
over a decade. 





























SCHULTZ 
DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


1240 W. Morse Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 


WE WILL HELP YOU = 


Become an OFFSET CAMERMAN 
STRIPPER e PLATEMAKER e PRESSMAN 


Harris e Webendorfer e Multilith e Davidson 
Black & Color 
Also SATURDAY CLASSES Open 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


Choose Your Hours! 
a& 
a, N.  é ol 


= NHATTAN 
so" PRINTING Papuencay 


Letterpress Division, 333 6th Ave., N. Y. C., Watkins a ‘S347. 






























OFFSET DIVISION 
88 W. Broadway 


FAST, EFFICIENT 


DRYERS 


for 


WEB-OFFSET 


*Speed * Production *Economy 


Dryer Specialist for over 25 years 


B. OFFEN & CO. 


168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 








OFFSET 
GOLD INK 


iN 4. sHADES 


one time through 
gives full and 
complete coverage 


HANDLES AS EASILY 


AS ANY STANDARD 
LITHO INK 





WRITE FOR: 
INK BOOK SHOWING FULL GOLD COLOR RANGE 


DEPT. 


ROLL-O-GRAPHIC 


CORPORATION 
133 Prince St., New York, N. Y. 













Baumfolders 
14 x 20" to 39 x 52” 


Russell Ernest Baum Inc. 
1540 Wood Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


















223 N. WATER STREET * 
MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 
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FOR SALE: 





1 MONOTYPE-HUEBNER vertical plate 
coating machine #1305, size 30% x 36” 
press plate maximum. Complete with heat- 
ing units, % H.P. machine motor, fan 
motor, drum, speed indicator and drainage 
outlet. The Falconer Co., 6001 Erdman 
Ave., Baltimore 5, Md. 

HARRIS 2-color offset press size 41 x 54” 
with stream line feeder, AC motor equip- 
ment, reasonably priced. Printing and 
Litho Equipment Co., 150 Nassau St., 
New York 38, N. Y. COurtland 7-4127. 


SALES AIDS: 
“TIPS FROM YOUR PRINTER” uses 


process color to sell your services. Your 
own monthly sales magazine exclusively in 
your area. For above-average printers only. 
Attach $1 to your letterhead for three 
sample copies, refunded on order. TIPS 
PUBLISHING, 161 East Grand, Chicago 
14,: UL. 














PRINTING PLANT 
GOING BUSINESS! 


Best job printing and offset business in 
this area. Woman owner cannot devote 
full time to operation and supervision. 
Top notch accounts, including a major 
utility, largest local industrial firms. 


About 1600 sq. ft. plant. Rent $90. 
Takes three full time employes. Business 
can be greatly increased if new owner 
knows printing business and knows how 
to utilize equipment efficiently. 


All kinds of equipment—presses, includ- 
ing new Heidelberg — offset, office 
equipment. About $6,000 stock on hand. 
Present earnings $35,000 gross a year. 
Potential much more under management 
familiar with printing business. 


Priced at $24,500 complete with only 
$4,500 cash required if buyer has heavy 
printing background. Present owner will 
stay on for sufficient time to acquaint 
buyer with major accounts and lend a 
general helping hand. If you know this 
business, we can arrange for you to see 
the plant in operation and discuss the 
whole set-up directly with the owner. 
Phone or write. 


JOHN H. LEWIS, Realtor 


53-55 High Street, Newton, N. J. 
Tel. Newton 361 or 821 











POPAI Institute To Meet 
A critical evaluation of the prac- 


tice of speculative presentations will 
be one of the topics at the first na- 
tional members meeting of the Point- 
of-Purchase Advertising Institute in 
Atlantic City, Oct. 15-17. 

Meeting at the Hotel Claridge, 
members also plan to discuss new 
trends in merchandising and design. 
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WEB OFFSET 
(Continued from Page 46) 





out how steady running tends to get 
improved quality. 

Friday morning’s session of the 
Chicago conference was devoted to 
a panel discussion of the comparative 
merits of available web-offset equip- 
ment, with an evaluation of their 
merits and drawbacks, as seen by 
practical users. Suppliers were ex- 
cluded from this session and remarks 
of all speakers were “off the record.” 

Thursday night’s dinner meeting 
included reports on the DRUPA ex- 
position at Dusseldorf, Germany. Re- 
ports on new machines and proc- 
esses noted there were made by Ber- 
nard Green, Majestic Press, Phila- 
delphia; Mr. Johnson; and Paul 
Lyle, Western P. & L. Co., Racine, 
Wis. Chairman of the program was 
Hyman Safran, Safran Printing Co., 
Detroit. During the afternoons of the 
two-day meeting, everybody took a 
“busman’s holiday” to see the web- 
offset facilities of Rand McNally & 
Co., Western Printing & Lithograph- 
ing Co. 

James N. Johnson, Standard Pub. 
Co., Cincinnati, O., was chosen presi- 
dent for the coming year. Other offi- 
cers elected are Paul Lyle, Western 
Printing & Lithographing Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., vice president; Fred Best, 
Canadian Printing & Litho Co., Mont- 
real, treasurer; and James R. Bowler, 
Courier-Citizen Co., Lowell, Mass., 
secretary.« 





COSTS 


(Continued from Page 27) 





6 At 8% 
2 At 8%% 9.30 
2 At 9% 
20 At 10% 18.50 
2 At 11% 
2 At 12% 5.56 
2 At12%4% 
2 Price list sales (744%) 1.85 
2 Onestimate 9% and 
out of town + 2% 1.85 
2 5% on 20% mark up 
744% on 25% mark up 1.85 
10% on 30% mark up 
2 General commercial work 
10% and yearbooks—5% 1.85 
2 General commercial work 
10% and book work—5% ~—:1.85 
18 Miscellaneous 16.69 
108 100.00% 


From these figures it would seem 
that many firms pay their salesmen a 
straight 10 percent commission. 


Now when these three charts are 
put together, we find: 

1. The average job marked up on 
materials used and outside work is 
25 per cent. 

2. Salesmen are paid 10 percent on 
gross sales. 


This means that on the basis of the 
figures as submitted—you, the lithog- 
rapher—are sharing the mark-up 
equally with the salesman. But sup- 
posing you have to sharpen your pen- 
cil a bit. Are you still going to pay 
your salesman that 10 percent? Sup- 
posing you mark-up a job only 20 
percent and give your salesman his 
regular 10 percent. This would leave 
you only 8 percent of the mark-up. 


Share Mark-up Equally 

Does it make sense that you, the 
owner of the shop, with a large capi- 
tal investment, with plenty of labor 
headaches, and with sales peaks and 
valleys should share the mark-up 
equally with your salesman? These 
factors, of course, are elementary but 
nevertheless are worthy of mention 
because this short-changing of the 
firm happens in so many shops. 

There is nothing an employer can 
do which will yield him more sound 
management information than that 
of setting up his own budgeted hourly 
costs and production standards. Even 
though the employer sets up budgeted 
hourly cost rates and production 
standards, these valuable tools of 
management become useless, unless 
they are accepted, used constantly and 
kept up to date. 

The cost man and the estimator 
should be thoroughly sold on the 
soundness of both the figures, and the 
method used in setting up these fig- 
ures, so that they can make them 
stand up, both with their salesman, 
and when applied to customers’ spe- 
cifications. 

Cut rate competition in any city is 
often a result of a lack of cost knowl- 
edge and the belief that the sharpen- 
ing of the pencil and loading up of 
the plant with business at low prices 
will yield profits. It won’t! yx 
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MASKING 


(Continued from Page 53) 





amount of black. At times the print- 
ing of solid colors plus the black 
presents a problem of ink piling and 
poor drying on rotary presses. Con- 
sequently, in’ removing a certain 
amount of yellow etc., from the black 
area we are removing color from be- 
neath the black; hence the name 
undercolor mask. These 
masks can be made on various types 
of film. 

Masking percentage: refers to the 
percentage of the original density 
range. For example, if the original 
transparency has a DR of 2.0, and 
we want to use a 30 per cent correc- 
tion mask, we can find the density 
range of this mask by multiplying the 
DR of the original by mask percent- 
age: e.g. 2.0 x .30 equals .60 for the 
density range of the mask. In 
Article 4, we will illustrate a simple 
chart for calculating this mask. 

One of the important reasons for 
masking is to compensate for the 
deficiencies of ink. The Lithographic 
Technical Foundation recently pub- 
lished a book on this entitled The 
LTF Color Chart. It points out some 
extremely interesting information. 


removal 


For example, if we were to take 
density readings with a reflection 
densitometer using a set of the sepa- 
ration filters on a set of process 
color inks we would get the results 
shown in Figure 10. These readings 
are theoretical because inks do not 
exist in this degree of purity The 
yellow ink should absorb blue light 
and reflect an equal amount of ma- 
genta and cyan. The other inks re- 
flect different colors as illustrated. In 
Figure 11 we see the actual results 
we got from a standard set of process 
inks. Note the differences between 
these and our theoretical inks. The 
yellow ink, instead of reflecting all 
green, absorbs a certain amount and 
consequently will go slightly toward 
the orange side. 

Now that we know the short- 
comings of ink, to what use can we 
put this information? By comparing 
the reflection densities of these vari- 
ous colors we can accurately figure 
out the mask percentage needed for 
color correction of the various sepa- 
rations. For those who are interested 
in this, it will probably be best to 
purchase the LTF book and read 
through for complete details. In some 
of the masking procedures described 
we will use this particular system for 
mask calculation and go into the 





steps necessary for figuring the mask 
percentages from the density read- 
ings of the inks we have used on the 
original color chart. 

In the next article, we will con- 
tinue on masking, covering highlight 
masking on both ortho and pan film, 
and basic negative masks for trans- 
parencies and reflection copy.* 


For readers who want to make up 
a color chart as described in the first 
article in this series (May ML, page 
29) following is a list of patches of 
standard offset inks to be pasted in 
each square: 


Row No. 1. 1. Primrose yellow, 2. Lemon 
yellow lake, 3. Lemon yellow, 4. Indian yellow 
lake, 5. Deep yellow, 6. Light sunset orange, 
7. Med. sunset orange, 8. Deep orange. 

Row No. 2. 1. Light red, 2. Tulip red, 3. Tolui- 
dene red, 4. Strong geranium red, 5. Brilliant 
red, 6. Brilliant green, 7. Light milori green, 
8. Syan green. 

Row No. 3. 1. Red shade peacock blue, 
2. Greenshade shade syan blue, 3. Redshade 
shade syan blue, 4. Royal blue, 5. Azure blue, 
6. Med. milori green, 7. Deep green, 8. Bronze 
green blue shade. 

Row No. 4. 1. Deep magenta, 2. Purple, 
3. Violet, 4. Deep purple, 5. Tan, 6. Russet 
brown, 7. Olive brown, 8. Red photo brown. 

Row No. 5. 1. Light gray, 2. 18% reflective 
gray, 3. Standard black, 4. Gloss black, 5. Offset 
paper, 6. Coated paper, 7. Warren Lustercote, 
8. Kromekote. 

Row No. 6. 1. Cream, 2. Ivory, 3. Gray, 
4. Warm gray, 5. Rose pink, 6. Beige, 7. Cocoa 
brown, 8. Pale yellow. 

Row No. 7. 1. Chartreuse, 2. Soft green, 
3. Coral rose, 4. Cameo brown, 5. Sky blue, 
6. Turquoise, 7. Sea green, 8. Beigewood green. 























































































BALANCED PROCESS INKS 


(Continued from Page 48) 





Series I inks, while the Series II inks require a 42-43 per 
cent mask, and the Series III inks require a 48-49 per cent 
mask. 

The Series I set of balanced inks appears to be the best. 
They are the cleanest and most transparent, and make the 
cleanest two-color overprint colors. They correct with the 
weakest mask strength, which is good. But the magenta in 
particular is the most expensive. So in this field, as in 
many others, if you want the best quality you are going 
to have to pay a little more for it. However, even the 
Series III inks are fairly good colors, and will produce a 
cleaner process job than many sets of process inks which 
are in common use today. 

Color bars of all three series of balanced offset process 
inks are now available for the use of cameramen. If it is 
planned to print a particular job with, say, the Series II 
set of balanced inks, then the Series II color bar should 
be photographed along with the colored copy when the 
color separation negatives are made. Then masks are made 
to correct the errors in the inks which show up in the 
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color separation negatives. And since the inks are 
“balanced,” it should be possible to correct these errors 
with single stage masking. Then the screened positives are 
made, and any necessary hand work is done. Next the 
litho plates are made, and the job is printed with the 
Series II set of inks. Thus the process is guided from the 
very beginning by the inks which ultimately will be used 
to print the job. 

The idea of balanced offset process inks is now out of 
the experimental stage. These inks have been in use for 
almost a year in a number of lithographic plants and their 
use is on the increase. 

In conclusion, this work on balanced inks is a system- 
atic attempt to solve some of the problems of color correc- 
tion with a proper selection of the process printing inks. 
It has not eliminated hand work, but it has simplified the 
photographic masking and reduced the amount of hand 
work needed. And the final printed jobs are outstanding 
because of the cleanliness of the tones. These inks may 
not be the final answer but they certainly are a step in the 
right direction. And finally, this work would never have 
been brought to a successful conclusion without the valu- 
able help and advice of Frank Preucil of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation.* 
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TALE 


7 CHANGE in the leadership of the 
Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America is in the offing. That was the 
word ML got late last month from the 
traditional “usually reliable sources.” 
The story, as we get it, is that George 
Canary, president of ALA, has sub- 
mitted his resignation and that a suc- 
cessor soon will be chosen in a 
national election. 

It is understood that, for personal 
seasons, Mr. Canary does not care to 
leave his Chicago home for New 
York, where the national headquar- 
ters is located, and hence will step 
down. It is further reported that he 
will continue to serve as head of the 
lithographer’s union until such time 
as a successor is named, presumably 
by the end of the summer. 

ML checked out the rumor with 
Mr. Canary himself at his Chicago 
office, but his only comment was a 
very firm “no comment.” 

& 

There seems to be sort of psy- 
chological counter-balance in every 
lithographer’s outlook on business. 
What we mean is that when times are 
good and business obviously is boom- 
ing, the typical lithographer will ad- 
mit only that his business is fair and 
that he has severe problems . . . his 
stripper has a hangnail, the overtime 
is running up his electric bill, there’s 
no room to store all the ink for the 
four-color jobs . . . etc. 

But when business takes a dip, and 
the major industries are screaming 
about profits disappearing down the 
drain, we hear an entirely different 
story from our lithographer friend. 
When we offer him a sympathetic 
word he seems a little offended and 
quick to assure us that while things 
looked a little bad a few months ago, 
business has been just fine, thank you, 
lately, and the future looks bright. 

Can it be that our industry runs 
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counter to all the others, or is some- 
one pulling our leg? These lithog- 
raphers are inscrutable fellows, in- 
deed. 
€ 

Our Cleveland correspondent, Ralph 
Bing, reports a harrowing experience 
in his area. Seems that Bill Peterson, 
lithographer at American Electrotype 
Co., barely missed death recently 
when his car got stuck on a railroad 
crossing in Lakewood, O. Bill. at- 
tempted to rock the car out of its 
position, until, seeing a freight com- 
ing, his wife convinced him it was 
useless. He and his wife got out and 
ran back just in time to see their 
Buick hardtop knocked 35 feet down 
the track. 


That weird looking view above isn’t a 
glimpse of the litho shop of the future. 
It’s an installation of plexiglass hoods 
over offset presses in print shop at Conn- 
ecticut General Life Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford. The hoods are used to eliminate the 
messy clean-up problem caused by fine 
starch dust, and to help guard against 
hickies, ete. 

The transparent hoods provide light 
and visibility in the press area. They are 
manufactured by the American Air Filter 
Co., Louisville. 

. 


Time was—not so long ago—that 
the National Association of Litho 
Clubs barely could afford the cost 
of a bottle of ink to keep the treas- 
urer’s report. Now, we are happy to 
report the NALC has amassed a treas- 
ury of $5,780. Things are looking up! 
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“That $6,000 order you rushed out ahead of time . . 
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FREE— Would you like a large 
two-color reproduction of this 
illustration by Ken Fagg suit- 
able for framing? Just drop 
us a line and ask for your 
free print of ‘‘Navy Diver’. 


Faithful reproduction depends on 
the quality of processing solutions 


Powderdot is a special two-component, formaldehyde type developer 
which provides highest possible contrast, crisp dots, better line 
resolution and has an exceptionally long tray life. 


Companion in the darkroom is Chemco’s non-corrosive Power-Fix 
which clears negatives three times faster than conventional “hypo” 
baths and lasts days longer. Easy to mix. Now comes packed in 
economical 5-gallon, plastic cubitainers which are easy to use, safe, 
unbreakable and assure product purity. 


Ask us to demonstrate the superior- 
ity of both of these solutions. They 
are the result of 34 years of constant 
research by Chemco. .. manufacturer 
of uniformly fine film, chemicals, 
cameras and equipment solely for 
photomechanical reproduction. 





CHEMCO PHOTOPRODUCTS CoO., INC. 
Main Office and Plant—Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Dallas 
Detroit New Orleans New York 





YOU HEAR CLAIMS ABOUT MOST PRESENSITIZED PLATES 


YOU SEE PROOF OF HARRIS ALUM-O-LITH EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


eastest plate to handle 


REASON: HEAVIER GAUGE METAL than any other 
plate on the market. No wrinkle... 
no stretch...no tear-out at clamps. 


greater economy 


REASON: 2-SIDED PLATE...two printing surfaces 
for the price of one. Lithoplate research 
facilities pioneered this and other 
superior features. 


longer life 


REASON: EMBEDDED IMAGE...Lines and dots 
completely protected on all sides...not 
subject to wear as are other plates. 


needle sharp reproduction 


REASON: MICRO-SURFACED...neither smooth nor 
grained but chemically-surfaced to 
combine the advantages of both smooth 
and grained plates. 


See for yourself. Compare Harris 
Alum-O-Lith Presensitized Plates with all 
others. Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 


a subsidiary of Harris-Intertype Corp. 


278 N. Arden Drive, El Monte, California 
5308 Blanche Avenue, Cleveland 27, Ohio 


excise §=LITHOPLATE, INC. 
GNTERTYPE, 








